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Train Accidents in December. 
The following accidents are included in our record for the 
month of December : 
COLLISIONS. 
REAR, 

2d, noon, freight train on Illinois Central ran into preceding 
freight near Makanda, IIL, ging an engine and wreck- 
ing caboose. Engineer was badly hurt. 

2d, night, Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific passenger train ran 
over a misplaced switch and into Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy freight train on a siding in Keokuk, Ia., wrecking 
both engines and injuring two trainmen. 

3rd, very early, freight train on Central Railroad of New 
Jersey ran into some cars broken loose from a preceding coal 
train, and engine and several cars were wrecked. The en- 
gineer was badly hurt. 

4th, p. m., coal train on Erie & Wyoming Valley struck 
a car which had been blown by heavy winds out of the switch 
at Springbrook, Pa., and carried some two miles along the 
main track. The engine and several cars were dama; 

7th, a. m., engine of passenger train on Morgan’s Louisana 
& Texas was cut loose to run to water tank at New Iberia, 
La., but_ the train was not pulled up quick enough and ran 
into the locomotive, wrecking the tender and age car. 

7th, a.m., freight train on Fitchburg road broke in two 
near Waltham, Mass., and rear section ran into forward one, 
wrecking 4 cars, 

7th, night, milk train on Poughkeepsie, Hartford & Boston 
ran into a freight car which had been blown from a siding on 
the main track at Ancram Mine, N. Y., by heavy winds, do- 
ing some damage. 

9th, p.m., freight train on the Illinois Central. broke in 
two near Dongola, Ill., and rear section ran into forward one, 
piling up 7 cars in a very bad wreck and killing a brake- 
man. 

9th, night, freight train on Cleveland & Pittsburgh broke 
in two near Hammondsville, O., and rear section ran into 
forward one, wrecking three cars loaded with hogs, 

12th, night, freight train on Connecticut River road broke 
in two near Saw Mill Crossing, N. H., and the rear section 
ran into the forward one, wrecking several cars and injuring 
two trainmen. 

15th, a. m., freight on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ran 
into preceding freight, which had been stopped near Creston, 
Ia., by a-trackman’s signal, Three cars were damaged. 

17th, a. m., freight train on Denver & Rio Grande Weste 
ran into a work train near Thistleton, Utah, wrecking four 
cars, killing three laborers and injuring three others. The 
conductor of the work train was on the main track, although 
he knew that the freight was due. 

17th, a. m., passenger train on Lehigh Valley ran into the 
rear of coal train near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., damaging several 
cars, 

18th, early, freight train on Central Railroad of Georgia 
ran into preceding freight near Oglethorp, Ga., wrecking 
several cars and killing a brakeman. 

19th, very early, freight train on Chicago, St. Louis & 
Pittsburgh ran into preceding freight near Logansport, Ind., 
wrecking three cars. 

19th, a. m., passenger train on Watertown & Ogdensburg 
ran into rear of a freight at Pulaski Junction, N. Y., - 
ing two cars. 

20th, night, passenger train on Boston & Albany ran into 
the rear of extra passenger train at Newton Lower Falls, 
Mass., damaging engine and 2 cars and injuring engineer and 
fireman. 

21st, afternoon, freight train on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis ran into a switching freight in Dayton, O., throw- 
ing 6 cars downa bank. Three trainmen jumped, and were 
badly hurt. 

22d, afternoon, freight train on Philadelphia & Reading 
ran into the rear of a construction train near Dauphin, Pa., 
wrecking 3 cars, killing one trainman and injuring another. 

24th, very early, freight trainon Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western ran into preceding freight, which had stopped at 
Cohocton, N. Y., for water, and engine and 3 cars were 
badly wrecked, and the cars were burned up. 

24th, a. m., freight train on East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia broke in two near Careyville, Tenn., and rear section 
ran into forward one, wrecking engine and several cars and 
injuring four trainmen. 

24th, night, freight train on Cleveland & Marietta ran into 
rear of passenger train at Canal Dover, O., damaging a car 
and injuring conductor and one passenger. 

24th, night, passenger train on East ‘Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia ran into rear of a freight in Jesup, Ga., wrecking 
the caboose and injuring two trainmen. 

26th, night, freight train on New York Central & Hudson 
River ran into nos freight, which had stopped at Lock- 
aot unction, N. Y. Engine and four cars were badly dam- 
aged. 

27th, night, freight trainon Terre Haute & Indianapolis 
ran into preceding freight at Maxville, Ind., wrecking the 
caboose, killing one passenger and injuring three others. 

27th, night, a snow plow on Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Co. road ran into the engines attached to a preceding snow 
plow near the Dalles, Oregon, making a bad wreck. An 
engineer was killed and another hurt. 

28th, a. m., passenger train on New York, West Shore & 
Buffalo ran into freight which was backing into siding at 
Coeymans Junction, wrecking several cars and killing the 
fireman. The passenger train was behind time and was run- 
ning at high speed. 

28th, night, passenger on Virginia Midland ran into the 
rear of a freight stopped at Bealton, Va., damaging several 
cars and injuring two trainmen, ; 

30th, very early, freight train on Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore broke in two at Bacon Hill, Md., and the 
rear-section ran into forward one, wrecking several cars and 
injuring two tramps who were stealing a ride. 

30th, a. m., in very dense fog, passenger train on Man- 
hattan Elevated read ran into preceding train stopped at 
108th street station, Third Avenue line. The engine and one 
car were slightly damaged. Precisely similar collisions oc- 
curred about the same time at 112th street, Third Avenue 
line; 111th street, Second Avenue line, and 92d street, 
Seventh Avenue line. In the four there were four passengers 
slightly hurt. F 

30th, evening, coal train on Lehigh big 3 ran into pre- 
ceding coal train, stopped at Bloomsbury, N. J., for water, 
wrecking several cars, A dense fog prevented signals from 
being seen, and there were, apparently, no torpedoes. 

31st, early, freight train on the New York Central & 
Hudson River ran into preceding freight, stopped for water at 
Batavia, N. Y., doing some th 

31st, a. m., passenger train on Pennsylvania Railroad ran 
into rear of a preceding passenger train near East Newark, 





N. J., damaging two cars, There was avery thick fog at the 
e. 
BUTTING, 
3d, a. m., butting collision between passenger and freight 
train on Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore near Elkton, 
Md., damaged both engines and one car and injured two 
trainmen. 
9th, night, butting collision between two freights on Nor- 
folk & Western near Burkeville, Va., wrecked both engines 
and kiJled 2 brakemen. 
16th, evening, there was a butting collision on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, in Kansas City, Mo., between freight 
train and yard engine, wrecking both engines and 20 cars. 
17th, p. m., butting collision between two freight trains on 
the Central Railroad of Georgia, near Hampton, Ga., dam- 
aged both engines and several cars, 
20th, a.m., butting collision between freight and special 
passenger train on Beach Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern, 
near Anderson, Pa., damaged both engines and injured both 
engineers, 
20th, night, butting collision between passenger train and 
switching engine on Boston & Lowell, in the yard at East 
Cambridge, Mass., damaged both engines badly. The col- 
lision was caused by the throttle valve of the switching engine 
my og a minute before, so that the engineer was unable to 
p her. 
41st, a. m., butting collision between two passenger trains 
on Savannah, Florida & Western, near Jacksonville, Fla., 
damaged both engines and several cars and injured 3 train- 
men, 
CROSSING, 
6th, evening, passenger train on the West Jersey road was 
run into by passenger train on the Swedesboro Branch, at the 
cooning at Riddleton, N, J., and two cars were slightly dam- 
aged. 
_ 19th, night, a Chicago & Grand Trunk passenger train ran 
into a Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago passenger train at 
the crossing in Valparaiso, Ind., damaging several cars. 
24th, night, Butfalo, New York & Philadelphia freight 
backed into Rochester & Pittsburgh passenger at Machias 
Junction, N. Y., throwing the baggage car over and injuring 


the baggageman. 
DERAILMENTS. 
BROKEN RAIL. 
8th, night, several cars of freight on Boston & Albany 
were thrown from the track in East Albany, N. Y., by a 
broken rail. 
16th, night, engine and 2 freight cars on Chicago & North- 
western were derailed at Lake Shore Junction, Wis., by 
broken rail, and a brakeman was hurt. 
18th, a.m., passenger train on Pennsylvania Railroad 
struck a broken rail near Leman Place, Pa., and two cars 
were thrown a bank. A conductor and a passenger were 
slightly hurt. 

_ 20th, a. m., two cars of passenger train on Ohio & Missis- 
sippi were thrown from the track near Clay City, Ill., by 
broken rail, 

22d, a.m., passenger train on Baltimore & Ohio struck a 
broken rail neay Bremen, Ind., and three cars were thrown 
from the track and upset. One of the cars caught fire and 
aoe destroyed. Four trainmen and three passengers were 


23d, evening, passenger train on Marquette, Houghton & 
Ontonagon struck a broken rail near Champion Mine, Mich., 
and two cars were thrown from the track. { 
23d, night, freight on St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
— thrown from the track near Ripon, Dak., by a broken 
rail. 
26th, a. m., freight on Central Branch, Union Pacific, was 
thrown from the track near Netawaka, Kan., by broken rail, 
wrecking several cars, killing one trainman and injuring 
another, 
BROKEN FROG. 
14th, early, freight train on Pennsylvania was thrown from 
the track in Kast Newark, N. J., by a defective frog, wreck- 
ing the engine and four cars, killing the fireman and injuring 
the engineer badly and the conductor slightly. 
20th, noon, engine of milk train on New York, Susquehanna 
& Western was thrown from track in Middletown, N. Y., by 
a broken frog. 
BROKEN SWITCH-ROD. 
24th, noon, passenger train on New Jersey & New York 
road was thrown from the track at Nanuet, N. Y., by a 
broken switch-rod. The rear car upset down a bank, injur- 
ing 23 persons, most of them slightly. 
BROKEN BRIDGE, 
6th, a. m., coal train on Ohio Centra) broke through a 
trestle bridge near Bucyrus, 0., and 20 cars went down, A 
brakeman was hurt. 
17th, a. m., freight train on the Texas & Pacific ran upon 
a wooden bridge near Mineola, Tex., which was on five. The 
engine broke through the burning bridge and was followed 
by two cars. The engineer did not see that the bridge was 
on fire until it was too late to stop the train. asit was on a 
heavy down grade. 
19th, a, m., freight train on Baltimore & Ohio broke 
through a bridge near Glencoe, O. The engine passed over, 
but 8 cars went down into the creek. 
26th, a. m., freight train on New York, Lake Erie & West- 
ern broke through a trestle bridge near Dayton, N. Y., and the 
engine and 10 cars went down into Cattaraugus Creek and 
were badly wrecked. 
SPREADING OF RAILS. 
2d, a. m., freight train on Illinois Midland was thrown from 
the track near Atlanta, Ill., by the spreading of the rails. 
12th, a. m., passenger train on Cape Girardeau & South- 
western road was thrown from the track near Lakeville, Mo., 
by the spreading of the rails, and two passengers were slightly 
urt, 


BROKEN WHEEL, 

18th, a. m., engine and tender of a passenger train on the 
Pennsylvania road were thrown from the track at Reed's 
Road, Pa., by a broken truck wheel. The engineer was killed 
and the fireman badly hurt. 

BROKEN AXLE. 

7th, afternoon, tender of a yard engine on New York, Lake 
Erie & Western wasthrown from the track in Port Jervis, 
N. Y., by a broken axle. A switchman was caught under 
the tender and crushed to death. 

8th, a. m., 6 cars of a freight on Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, were thrown from the track in Council Bluffs, Ia., 
by broken axle. 

ACCIDENTAL OBSTRUCTION. 

9th, night, passenger train on Missouri Pacific rau over a 
—— at Fails City, Neb., and the engine was thrown from the 
track. 

13th, early, freight train on the Georgia Pacific struck a 
large stone which fallen on the track in a deep cut near 
Birmingham, Ala. The engine was thrown from the track, 
but pushed forward by the weight of the train out of the cut 
and upon a trestle-bridge. It then upset and fell from the 
bridge into the ravine below, and 21 cars followed it and 
were piled in a very bad wreck. The engineer and fireman 
were caught under the engine and instantly killed. 

81st, night, passenger train on Baltimore & Ohio was de- 





railed near West Alexander, Pa., by a large stone which had 
fallen on the track. 


CATTLE. 
17th night, freight train on Chicago & Alton ran over a 
cow near can, Ta. and 9 cars were thrown from the 
track, 


18th, a. m., freight train on Natchez, Jackson & Columbus 
road was thrown from the track near Foster, Miss., by run- 
ning over a cow. 
22d, morning, freight train on Chesapeake & Ohio ran 
over a cow near Addyville, Ky. and the engine and 8 cars 
were thrown down a bank. The firemen was killed and the 
engineer badly hurt. 
LAND-SLIDES AND WASH-OUTS. 
15th, a. m., freight train on Pittsburgh & Western ran into 
aland slide near Geyer, Pa., and engine and7 cars were 
thrown from the track, killing the engincer and injuring the 
firemen fatally. 
16th, a. m., passenger train on New York, West Shore & 
Buffalo ran into a land-slide near Highland, N. Y. ; the engine 
and 5 cars were thrown from the track and upset. The 
wreck caught fire and 4 cars were burned up. Most of those 
in the cars had time to escape, but the fireman and two pas- 
sengers were hurt. . 
22d, night, passenger train on Albert Railway ran into a 
washout at Hopewell Hill, N. B. The engine turned over, 
killing the fireman. Three passengers were slightly burt. 
SNOW. 
26th, night, a locomotive on the Oregon Railway & Navi- 
tion Co, road was thrown from the track near Hood River, 
re., in a snow drift and was badly wrecked, the engine be- 
hind it forcing it into the snow-plow in frort. The engineer 
was killed. 
WIND. 
10th, a.m., passenger train on Denver & Rio Grande 
Western was blown from the track in a severe wind storm 
near Centerville, Col. The cars were upset and damaged. 
MISPLACED SWITCH. 
6th, a. m., freight train on Chicago & Northwestern was 
derailed at Rockford, Ill., by a misplaced switch. The engi- 
neer was burt. ‘ 
11th, a. m., freight train on Chesapeake, Ohio & South- 
western was thrown from the track at Trimble, Tenn., by a 
misplaced switch. : 
11th, p. m., freight train on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago was thrown from the track at Palestine, O., by a 
misplaced switch. 
12th, evening, freight train on Albany & Susquehanna was 
thrown from the track near Oneonta, N. Y., by a misplaced 
switch, The engine aes into a ditch and several cars were 
piled up in a bad wreck. 
18th, evening, passenger train on Bradford, Eldred & Cuba 
was thrown from the track near Bradford, Pa., by a mis- 
placed switch. ’ ; : 
18th, night, several cars of freight train on Raleigh & Gas- 
ton was thrown from the track in Raleigh, N. C., by a mis- 
switch, 
23d, night, passenger train on Flint & Pere Marquette 
was derailed at Mount Morris, Mich., by a misplaced switch. 
FLYING SWITCH. 
27th, evening, as freight train on New York, Lake Erie & 
Western was making flying switch at Nanuet, N. Y., two 
cars were derailed, 
OPEN DRAW. 
17th, p. m., passenger train on Wilmington, Columbia & 
Augusta ran through the open draw of the Cape Fear River 
bridge near Wilmington, N. C. The engine and two cars 
went into the river and two trainmen were hurt. 
MALICIOUSLY CAUSED. 
8th, night, yard engine on Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 
was thrown from the track in Indianapolis, Ind., by a switch, 
which is said to have been misplaced by_boys. 
23d, morning, passenger train on New Orleans & North- 
eastern struck some ties piled on the track near Purvis, Miss., 
and the engine and 5 cars were thrown down a high bank. 
The engine turned bottom up, killing the engineer and fire- 
man, and two other trainmen were slightly hurt. Two men 
were arrested for placing the obstruction, but were taken 
from jail by a crowd of unknown persons, and hung two days 
afterward. ‘ f 
23d, night, freight train on Intercolonial road was thrown 
from the track by ties piled up ou.the rails near Trois Pistoles, 
Quebec, and two traimnen were hurt. 
UNEXPLAINED. 
6th, night, several cars of freight on Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé were derailed near Carbondale Kan., and wrecked, 
injuring a brakeman and two tramps who were stealing a 
e. : 
th, evening, several cars of freight train on Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern ran off the track near Muscatine, 
Ia., and were wrecked. , ‘ 7 3 
10th, night, three care af freight on apne Pacific ran off 
e track at Concordia, Mo., injuring a trainman., — : 
ine oth, early, freight train on New York, Lake Erie & Wes- 
ern ran off the track in Jersey City, N. J., delaying trains 
wo no e 
- bag m., switching freight train on New York, Lake 
Erie & Western ran off the track in Newburg, N. Y., block- 
ing the road for several hours. 2 
13th, a. m., engine and three cars of a passenger train on 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio ran off the track near 
Akion, O., doing a little damage. 
oe a. m., passenger train on Sodus Bay & Southern ran 
off the track near Newark, N. Y., and two of the cars upset. 
The cars caught fire from the stoves and were burned up. 
13th, night, as freight train on Denver & Rio Grande was 
coming down a very = grade at Marshall Pass, Col., the 
brakes failed to work, anc the train, not being under control, 
ran down at very high sp2ed until it struck a sharp curve, 
when the engine and 20 cars jumped the track. The train- 
men all jumped, but three of them were badly bruised. 
17th, night, freight train on Northern Pacific was thrown 
from the track near Sauk Centre, Minn., wrecking 4 cars, — 
18th, a. m., several cars of a freight train on Pennsylvania 
road ran off the track near Springdale, Pa., blocking tae road 
several hours. : 
wT sth, p. m., passenger trainon New York, Lake Erie & 
Western ran of th track at West Ead, N. J., blocking road 
owroth only ssenger train on Baltimore & Ohio ran off 
the track at Albion, Ind., doing som2 damage. 
80th, a. m., two cars of freight on Kansas City, St. Joseph 
& Council Bluffs jumped the track near Mound City, Mo., 
and the caboose upset, injuring three trainmen. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


BOILER EXPLOSION, 


10th, night, locomotive of a freight train ou Burlivgton, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern exploded its boiler when ee | 
from Riverside, Ia. Tho engine was completely dastroy 
and the fireman killed. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


19th, very early, freight car ou an Illinois Central train 








caught fire when near Kankakee, Il., and was destroyed, 
The car contained a valuable race-horse, which was killed, and 
the man in charge of it was badly burned.: 

19th, p. m., engine of — r train on Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas broke a parallel rod when near Parsons, Kan., doing 
some damage. 

SUMMARY. 

This is a total of 105 accidents, in which 24 persons were 
killed and 109 hurt. The month closes the year 1884, mak- 
ing for that year a total of 1,191 accidents, 389 killed and 
1,760 injured; a monthly overage of 99 accidents, 32 killed 
and 147 hurt. 

A fuller statement of the totals and averages for the month 
and the year will be found on another page. 








___ Gontributions. 


Railroad Terminal Facilities at New York. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
(Continued from page 52.) 
BARCLAY STREET STATION, 

This station is on the Hudson River, at the foot of Barclay 
street, which runs west from the Post Office. It is one mile 
north of the Battery. It faces on West street and is con- 
venient to the manufacturers, agents and storehouses in the 
Jower part of the city. 

The pier and bulkhead are covered with a wooden shed 
covered with corrugated iron, with a wooden lattice truss 
voof in 66 ft. spans on bulkhead and 50 ft. on pier. 

Operation.—This station was established about 1878, in 
order to relieve the St. John’s Park city station. All the way 
state freight west of Albany and car-loads on Hudson River 
Division are handled here, to and from the car floats, and 
west-bound line freight is floated by barge to Pier G, Sixtieth 
street. The method of transporting the cars themselves to 
the piers on floats saves one handling, and is probably cheaper, 
and is certainly quicker, than to load the freight promiscu- 
ously on a barge ard then sort and load it on the cars. 

The east-bound freight is unloaded from the floats and piled 
on the south side of the pier, leaving the north side fora 
wagon way. The freight is delivered, so far, as the rail- 
road company is concerned, when it is piled on the dock, and 
the consignees load and haul it. The total floor area is 60,000 
square feet ; Wagon way, 16,000 ; and area devoted to east- 
bound business 20,000 square feet, on which 50 cars of 
general merchandise can be conveniently handled in a day, 
showing’ a quick average movement. Large quantities of 
apples are delivered here in the fall, probably 30 cars a day, 
and 175,000 barrels in a good season. These are trans- 
ferred directly to the drays. 

West-bound.—Drays with solid loads of line freight drive 
directly on the bulkhead and unload near the barge, the 
weighing and sorting being done at Pier G, Sixtieth street. 

Drays having mixed freight, however, unload at the West 

BARCLAY ST. STATION. 
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Fig, 4. New York Central & Hudson River Freight Piers. 
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street face, and the goods are loaded on hand trucks and 
immediately passed over the scales. The sorting is not done 
by piling on the floor ; the freight is trucked directly from 
che scales to the floats, where the tallymen (generally two 
toa ficat) tell the truckman in what car to put it. The 
tallyman tallies on the duplicate bill sent to him from the 
scales. 

The general arrangement is shown on fig. 5. The tracks (on 
the float), generally six on west-bound business and holding 
30 cars, are necessarily arranged at right angles to the re- 
ceiving platforms. The advantage in operation over the 
usual arrangement of a platform parallel to and on the side of 
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the track is as follows: In a large city, where goods are sent 
to, say, 60 different stations and routes, it is often impossible, 
on account of want of room in freight house and yard, to lay 
out a platform on_a fixed arrangement, and work both drays 
and cars in harmony in order to attain the theoretical 
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for local trade, mostly at this station, when it comes in barges 
from Sixtieth street station, for city and Brooklyn delivery 
to merchants, bakers, etc. It changes hands on this wharf, 
and its average length of storage is five days. The necessary 
handling is done by rolling the barrel on the floor, one man to 
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arrangement of 
car. Evenif this arrangement is attempted, it would not 
allow for a dray-load of goods mixed in destination, which 
necessarily occurs in using the large drays of New York. By 
the arrangement we are now considering, however, the freight 
is immediately weighed and trucked in one direction and with 
only one handling, into the car. 

The disadvantage is the long haul, averaging 250 ft., with 
an average load of about 200 Ibs. to the man. Only a certain 
number of men can work to advantage, and in busy times 
the goods are not trucked away as fast as unloaded from the 
drays, and hence there is delay and a blockade of drays. 

One way to avoid this is, first, to take a short haul and sort 
and pile the freight in the bulkhead shed, and then take the 
long haul of the floats afterwards, which is done at some 
piers. If any sort of machinery could be used to do the long 
hauling, this arrangement of freight-house might be applied 
with advantage in other circumstances. It would be, how- 
ever, a mixture of machine and hand labor, which might be 
difficult to regulate, and even after the goods were thoroughly 
sorted, on account of the tallying and loading, probably only 
one car could be loaded at atime. To be sure, the varying 
heights of the floats caused by the rising and falling of the tides 
would make it very difficult to apply such machinery here, 
even if it were practicable otherwise ; and it could best 
be applied economically at stations exclusively devoted to 
freight moving in one direction. 

The average force at work is : 

14 clerks, 

24 tallymen, weighmen, etc. 

40 truckmen, 11 hours a day. 

Handling : 

30 cars east. 

30 cars west. 

Though in the busy times, as in the apple season, there are 
90 laborers and 70 cars of east-bound freight and 50 west- 
bound. 

PIER 5—FREIGHT STATION. 

This is shown on fig. 5, and is situated on the East River, 
a quarter of a mile north of the Battery. It is mostly used 
for flour, the railroad depots for which are generally in this 
neighborhood. 

Pier 5 is covered with an ordinary wooden shed, built in 16 
ft. sections, with a door in alternate sections. The barrels are 
occasionally piled five tiers high, though this brings a heavy 
weight on the bottom barrels, there is then a distributed 
load of 280 lbs. per square foot of floor: 

Operation, West-Bound.—Pier 4 is generally used simply 
asa wharf fora barge. The drays are unloaded directly 
into the barge which runs to pier G, Sixtieth street. The 
business is miscellaneous freight, and amounts sometimes to 
200 tons a day. 

East-Bound.—The Produce Exchange requires the railroad 
to give five days’ storage for flour for inspection. This is done 


the dray unloading opposite its proper | 


LROAD, ST. JOHN’S PARK FREIGHT STATION. 


a barrel. The barges are unloaded by railroad workmen, but 
the city drays are loaded by the drivers and longshoremen. 
Eighteen thousand barrels have been on this wharf at one 
time on 34,000 square feet, neglecting the wagon way of 
8,000 square feet. 

Pier 6 is uncovered and used mostly for handling flour, 
which is protected when necessary by tarpaulins, 

Steamship Docks,—Single-track branches run into the 
docks of the White Star, Inman and Guion lines. They are 
on the Hudson River, facing West. street, about two miles 
north of the Battery and two miles south of the Thirty-third 
street yard. The business is mostly east-bound freight, 
largely cheese and provisions, consigned for direct export. 
During the busy season the business amounts to 20 cars a day 
for each line. 

ST. JOHN’S PARK FREIGHT STATION. 

This is shown on Fig. 6, and is situated in the city about 
1,200 ft. from the Hudson River, 2'4 miles south of Thirty- 
third street yard, 4'¢ miles south of Sixtieth street, and 11; 
miles north of the Battery. It is conveniently located for 
the dry-goods and grocery trades, and is the principal ship- 
ping point of west-bound freight from the jobbers. 

It occupies the site of a former private park, and is sur 
rounded by streets about 80 ft. in width. The tracks enter 
it on curves of about 160 ft. radius. As is shown on the plan, 
it has no yard except one small siding, The building was 
| erected in 1868. It occupies four acres, and has 0.6 mile of 
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Fig. 5. New York Central & Hudson River Freight Piers. 


track, or eight tracks capable of holding 12 cars apiece, mak- 
ing a total of 96 cars inside. The tracks occupy 36,000 
square feet; driveways, 27,000 square feet. 

The foundations of the walls are stone masonry and con- 
crete; the foundations of the posts are separate piers, in 
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some cases 16 ft. deep, It is a three-story fire-proof building 
of brick walls, iron columns and beams, and flooring of brick 
arches, of 3 ft. spans. The second and third floors are used 
as a general warehouse. The door sills for receiving 
and delivering from drays are 27 in. above the street, 
and the track platforms are 3 ft. 9 in. high above 
the top of rail, which will allow of the opening of a 
hinged door to a refrigerator car. The light comes 
from openings indicated by the dotted lines. At night 
it is lit by gas. The doors are iron and fold verti- 
cally, entering a recess in the jamb. They are 6 ft. 6 in. wide. 
The building was originally constructed to allow the wagons 
to enter and load and unload directly from the platforms, but 
two tracks were subsequently removed, and the house ar- 
ranged as shown. No. 1 platform is paved with wooden 
blocks like a wooden pavement. Platform No. 2 is plank. 
Platform No. 3 is a paved with stone blocks, and teams.drive 
in on it, leaving by the same door t hey enter. Platform No. 
4 isalsostone blocks. Platforms 5 and 6 are plank. 

Operation, East-bound.—The loaded cars, which are 
brought from Thirty-third street, are arranged in the train 
according to the destination in the house, and run into the 
house by two dummies kept at this station. As soon as freight 
arrives in the station, messengers are sent to notify consignees 
through the business part of the city south of Houston street. 
The drayman goes to the office and is told on what platform 
he can find his freight, and gets a pass which admits him to 
to the building. The delivery clerk (whose duty it is to note 
where each car is unloaded on the platform) delivers the goods 
and gets a receipt in a book. As each car is unloaded the con- 
tents are recorded in a book by a checkman. 

Platform No. 6 is largely used for small farm produce— 
butter, eggs, etc. 

Platform No. 5 is mostly used for cheese. This comes con- 
signed to commission merchants who have no ware-rooms, 
hence the cheese changes hands on this platform. That 
which is sold for export is repacked and branded. <A 
large quantity is also sent to what are known as cold 
stores, some of which are in the building. They are 
operated by condensing ammonia by steam engines to 
about 150 Ibs. pressure, and then letting it expand in 
pipes surrounded by salt brine, which is circulated in pipes 
through the building. The refrigerator rooms are thus kept 
at different temperatures, ranging down to 20° and even 
lower. The work on these platforms, 5 and 6, takes 400 
square feet per car-load a day. 

Platform No. 3 is for both east and west-bound car-load 
freight—machinery, fruit, hides, leather, etc. As there is no 
storage room for cars, this movement must be prompt, and if 
consignees do not unload the cars they are returned to Thirty- 
third street. The drays drive directly to the car. 

Platform No. 4 is used in handling ‘general merchandise, 
mostly manufactures. 

West-bound Freight.—Platforms Nos. 1 and 2 are laid out 
asshown. The drays with freight for this station form into 
a long line down Laight to Canal street, along Canal to West 
Broadway, and then up South Eifth avenue, and as places 
are opened at the freight house they unload the freight on the 
platform. No drays are allowed to join the line after 5 p. m., 
and there are generally 80 left in line at that time during the 
busy season. The only classification made by the draymen is 
that they are obliged to unload “line” freight on Platform 
No. 1 and “state” freight south of Albany on 
Platform No. 2 As the goods are unloaded at the 
most convenient place for the draymen, they are 
sorted for distribution after being weighed. The weighman 
tells the truckman the number of the column at which he is 
to leave the package, and it is loaded on the cars from these 
piles. Asa general thing, as there isno yard at this place, 
the cars cannot be arranged according to the freight; conse- 
quently a good deal of labor and trucking is required to get 
it in the car. The freight for some firms in the West who 
have large daily shipments is put together at a certain place, 
and a car always left there, and, in general, great care is used 
to prevent long trucking. The handling of west-bound freight 
takes about 200 square feet to a car. 

The method of loading and tallying is much the same as at 
Sixtieth street. 

It may be well to note here that though a box car can hold 
10 tons of miscellaneous merchandise, the average load is 
about six tons, as many stations require only part of a car- 
load as a general thing. This may be partly avoided by 
transfer stations at distributing points, but the work of trans- 
ferring necessarily takes time, and as promptness is one great 
element in railroad work, the establishment of these transfer 
stations is regulated more by the demands of business and 
competition than by the cost of operating. A long haul to a 
distributing point and short hauls beyond it may be favora- 
ble, or a comparatively short haul to a very large distribut- 
ing point with many distinct long hauls beyond it. These 
transfer stations may be made to increase the average load of 
cars, and also their regularity in running, and it is probable 
that they are constantly attracting more attention from rail- 
road managers. 

. The average total force employed at this station is : In the 
office 30 clerks, messengers, etc., and in the house 300 labor- 
ers, tallymen, scalesmen, etc. The laborers are paid 17 cents 
an hour and are worked only as needed. The average daily 
time at this station is about 12 hours. 

On west-bound freight business, in busy seasons, the aver- 
age work is 75 cars on Platform No. 1, 45 on No. 2 and 20 on 
No. 3. 

On east-bound business it is about 45 cars a day on each of 
the Platforms No. 4, No. 5 and No. 6. 


OPERATION OF THE ELEVATORS. 


‘The use‘of the elevator is not for the simple transfer of 
grain, for that work could be done by much simpler 





apparatus. The laws of trade require that grain be stored 
and weighed, and sometimes cleaned, by the railroad or 
allied companies, and though it is possible that the average 
storage is not over 10 days in length, in some cases it 
is extended; hence for a storage longer than 10 days an 
additional rate per bushel is charged. The great size and 
consequent cost of these buildings are caused, then, by a com- 
mercial necessity. Fortunately, it is found possible to apply 
machinery to the work, and hence this great freight move- 
ment is carried on with relative economy and by a standard 
system, the general operation of which is well known. 

Elevator A is used for handling small lots of grain. The 
east and middle tracks, each holding 11 cars, are used for east- 
bound cars, and from them the grain is elevated. Grain to 
be shipped out on cars is loaded on the west track; the grain 
is delivered to them by spouts running from the outside spouts 
which deliver to the vessels. There are eleven shipping 
bins on the water side, reached by the spouts from the ship- 
ping scales and also from the receiving scales, which is 
necessary when there is a direct transfer from the car to 
the vessel. The capacity of each of the scales has lately been 
increased to 60,000 Ibs. in order to weigh a car-load, which 
now sometimes amounts to 50,000 Ibs. The shipping bins, 
which are used to regulate the delivery and make it independ- 
ent of the raising and weighing, are not full-sized bins. They 
only extend down to the height at which the spouts leave the 
building ; below that line they are used for storage. The de- 
livery from the bins on the east half of the building is made 
by means of the conveying belts shown, which carry the 
grain to the shipping elevators. These belts were originally 
intended to make city deliveries on the east side, but they are 
now run in the opposite direction. They are on a floor below 
the bottom of the bins and above the track. The storage 
capacity of Elevator A is 1,500,000 bushels. 

Elevator B.—This elevator is used for Jarge lots of grain; 
it has 15 shipping bins on each side and 10 shipping and 10 
receiving and five screening elevators ; these last are above 
the bins. Its storage capacity is 7,500,000 bushels. 

Organization and Work.—Besides the Superintendent 
and his clerks, there are in each elevator on this track floor 
1 foreman, 1 wharfmaster, 22 men with shovels (Elevator B, 
20), 1 man opening cars, 1 machinery man. 

Engine Room.—1 engineer, 1 fireman, day; 1 fireman, 
night; 1 oiler (boy). 

Scales Floor.—1 receiving weighman, 2 shipping weigh- 
men, 1 spoutman and helper, 1 man sweeping bins, 1 man 
attending shipping bins, 1 man attending screen. 

Top Floor.—1 machinery man. 

About 19,000,000 bushels of grain were delivered by this 
railroad in 1883. 

Elevator A has raised 306.cars of grain in one day. The 
average receipts of bath elevators are about 100 cars a day: 
256,000 bushels have been delivered from Elevator A in one 
day, and nearly as much could be done by Elevator B; but 
for a week’s run, taking into account the movement of the 
boats and other delays, 90,000 bushels for A and 80,000 for 
B would be good work. This would require 10 tons of coal 
for A and about 714 for B, The total average consumption 
for the year is 10 tonsa day. The boilers of B furnish steam 
for the engines which run the elevators in sheds D and E; the 
engine in shed F, the electric light engine and the steam der- 
ricks are supplied by a separate boiler using about 5 tons a 
day. eae rs ‘ 

In Brooklyn the Williamsbuargh station is simply a cov- 
ered pier for east-bound freight, on which the wagons drive 
and unload directly on the barge. 

Refined sugar in barrels is the principal freight. 
and about 10 men are employed here. 

Lighterage.—The lighterage equipment is as follows : 

10 tugs for towing. 

2 propellers carrying freight for quick delivery and having 
steam-hoisting machines. 

33 barges, two of which have steam-hoisting machines. 

40 canal boats for grain lighterage. 

7 car floats. 

This fleet is largely increased in busy times. 
by a private company. 

Terminal Work in General.—It will be seen that this 
work, employing daily 1,300 men, 30 engines of all kinds, 
and 92 vessels, and using 110 tons of coal for handling 1,000 
cars of freight a day, is carried on throughout with prompt- 
ness and with the greatest attention to details. 

If itis not perfect in its methods, it is more the fault of 
general arrangement than anything else, and it would seem 
that if any further improvement were possible in the work, 
it can only come from the further concentration of certain 
kinds of business and classes of work. 

This can best be done permanently and effectually from 
full and accurate information and with the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the merchants. 

The following separation of expenses I estimated from the 
annual report of this railroad company for the year 1883 : 


It is managed 





- ————Freight experses chargeable to —-—_————_—. 
Road work. Statio” work. Total work. 
$10,226,152 $4,945,382 $15,171,534 


The total ton-mileage was 2,200,896,700, which gives an 
average cost of road work of 0.46 cent per ton-mile. The 
number of train-miles was about 11,000,000, or 92 cents per 
train-mile. i 

The number of tons hauled was 10,392,440, or about 45 
cents for station work per ton hauled. But as the tons 
hauled were not all handled (some going to and from Boston 
and other places), it is ‘likely, especially on account of the 
very heavy necessary expenses at New York, that the aver- 
age cost of handling merchandise freight at this port is fully 
60 cents per ton, the average cost of labor alone on this 
freight being about 30 cents per ton. 

The cost of hauling on the Hudson River Division would 


One agent | 


be, according to the average rate (say 150 miles multiplied 
by 0.46 cent per mile), equal to 69 cents per ton, and it is 
quite likely for various reasons that it is not actually more 
than 65 cents on the Hudson River Division. 

Hence it costs nearly as much per ton to handle freight at 
New York as it does to haul it between Albany and New 
York. 

In regard to the time occupied in the terminal movement 
of freight, it is probable that the average time consumed in 
this work is nine hours on west-bound freight, from the time 
it is received at the freight station to its departure on the 
road. 

As regards the amount of room necessary in freight houses, 
the information given in this single description would seem 
to indicate that at lighterage stations west-bound freight 
promptly handled, weighed and sorted, requires the same 
amount of room in the freight houses as in the car, and for 
east-bound freight with longer temporary storage, six times 
the amount of room in the freight house that.it does in the 
car. At city stations, west-bound freight promptly handled 
requires about three-quarters of the room in the freight house 
that it does in the car, and the east-bound freight about twice 
as much room. Gratz MORDECAI. 








Irregular Creeping of Rails. 


Jan, 12, 1885. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issue of Dec. 5, 1884, a singular case of creeping 
of rails was mentioned, in which one rail moved east 5 ft 
1 in. in the course of a year, and the other west 18 in., and 
as yet no very satisfactory explanation bas been given. 
The idea suggested itself to me that possibly this rather 
singular phenomenon may have been caused by the relative 
position in which the spikes were driven into the sleepers. 
Figs. 1 and 2 are intended to represent the two positions in 
which the spikes may be found driven on almust any rail 
way where unskilled laborers (and sometimes foremen also) 
are employed. 

Experienced trackmen agree that the spikes should always 
be set relatively to each other as in fig. 1 ; the inside and 
outside spikes being respectively on the same side of the 











sleepers. In this position they mutually act to hold the 
sleepers perpendicular to the rails, and thus prevent them 
revolving and becoming oblique to the direction of the road- 
bed; whereas if the spikes are driven as in fig. 2 the 
sleepers will. in a short time, become oblique to the rails as 
indicated by the dotted lines. Yet it is sometimes 
difficult to make section foremen remember to impress 
on the minds of their ‘‘spikers” the importance of 
following the former rule. In the latter there must 
be some force which tends to cause one end to move in one 
direction and the other in an opposite direction, as this is 
the result of the revolving motion, and the rails, being sup- 
ported by the sleepers, necessarily tend to follow them. 
Now if, in the case in question, the sleepers were all or 





partly spiked asin fig. 2,and whether imbedded in ballast 
or not, the tendency to move would remain, and would to a 
certain extent be transferred to the rails and cause one to 
move eastward and the other westward. As there was a 
grade on a portion of this section of track, the rail moving 
in the direction of the descending grade would tend to go 
further than the one moving ia the opposite direction. 

Whether this explains the creeping in question or not can 
most easily be determined by an examinationof the track 
in question. C. E. M. 

[The possibility that the phenomenon referred to 
was due to some peculiarity in the driving of thespike 
was suggested in the Railroad Gazette of Jan, 2. The 
idea had in mind in that suggestion, however, was 
that the spike might have been driven more or less 
obliquely instead of vertically, so as to present a sharp 
edge to the base of a rail which might conceivably 
have an action like the pawl of a ratchet wheel to 
restrain motion in one direction while permitting it 
in the other. The cause suggested by ‘‘C. E. M.” 
would hardly seem adequate toaccount for a difference 
of 6 ft. 7 in. in the movement of the rails. The case, 
as reported, is a curious one, and was, for that 
reason, well authenticated before publication. —-EDITOR 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. ] 





RIvErRsIDE, Ia., Jan. 12, 1885. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 





Referring to communication of ‘‘ Nut Lock” in Gazette of 
Dee. 5 last, giving a case where one rail crept one way and 
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the other rail the other, I would like to know more of the 
track he referred to. How much of itis curve, and the 
direction and degree of each? It may he one rail is longer 
than the other, and the wheels on longer rail sliding 
ahead or the wheels on shorter rail kicking back, as the case 
may be, may account for this. It is not uncommon to find 
one rail creep faster than the other. 

When a truck is passing acurve does the outer wheel 
slide ahead or the inner wheel back, or both? Coning of 
the wheels does not equalize the difference in distance in all 
cases, ANGLE Bakr. 


[Referring to ‘‘ Angle Bar’s” closing question, a test 
was made on the Pennsylvania Railroad some years 
ago in which it was attempted to settle the question 
by accurate measurement of the length of a number 
of complete revolutions, with the result that both 
wheels appeared to slip, one forward and the other 
backward. ‘It is, however, a pretty delicate mater to 
make measurements of the kind which shall be posi- 
tively conclusive, nor does it necessarily follow that 
the same wheels slip at all times. It is tolerably cer- 
tain that the wheel will slip which encounters the least 
resistauce to slipp'ng, and thet the least resistance to 
slipping will be offered by the wheel which is lightest 
loaded. Consequently, an excess of centrifugal force, 
increasing the load on the outer wheel at the expense 
of the inner, would tend to confine the slipping to the 
inner wheel, while an excess of super-elevation would 
have a contrary effect. But the prcblem is further 
complicated by the.fact that there is a heavy flange 
fiiction actirg on the outside wheel and not on the 
inner, which would in itself tend to increase the nor- 
m»] resistance to slipping on that wheel. Moreovér, 
the slipping is not «ll ‘fore and aft,” but also lateral, 
since the slipping is in 1eslity a motion of rotation. 
Therefore, either all four wheels must slip more or less 
around the centre of the truck or some other ccmmon 
point, or three wheels at least must slip around the 
fourth wheel asa centre. The probabilities seem to 
favor the latter theory, but it cunnot be considered as 
anything but a theory.—EDITOR RAiLROAD GAZXTTE, | 








Repairs to Fhiladelphia Chestnut Street Bridge. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD G \ZETTE. 

The repairs to the Chestnut Street Bridge in this city form 
a very interesting problem in foundations. The condition of 
the bridge has in the last ten years demanded the attention 
of the authorities, who have in various ways attempted to 
remedy the defects which have appeared. 

The structure consists of two cast-iron arches of 185 ft. 
span, having cast-iron spandrel filling. The spans rest upon 
a central pier and two massive abutment piers. The ap- 
proaches consist of two arches, of 60 and 53 ft. span respect- 
ively. Fig. 1 gives a general view of the structure complete, 
but the piles rest on a stratum of boulders, as shown in fig. 4, 
and not on rock. The cost of the bridge complete was 
$495,000. 

The weak place in the bridge is the western approach. The 
first indication of yielding was observed in 1872, eight years 
after the completion of the structure. The roadway of the 
approach near the west abutment began to sink, and a cor- 
responding Lulging cf the side walls took place. 

The engineers at the time erected a heavy buttress (B. figs. 
i and 4) 50 ft. long, on the south side of the approach, and 
lately tied the wing walls together by means of clamping rods 
(fig. 4) of 3 in, in diameter and 60 ft. long, distributing the 
pressure by means of bolster blocks (fig. 2). The lateral 
movement of the walls could not have been restrained by 
these to any extent, since the bearing was very small 
compered to the whole surface tending to move in the ratio, 
of 24 to 1,240. The most marked failures in the structure 
are as follows: 

(1) A crack ¢, fig. 4, in the head of the smaller arch at the 
crown, the lower edges of the voussoirs being pushed tightly 
together and the crack opening upward, accompanied by (2), 
a spalling-off of the ends of the capstones and the lower edges 
of the voussoirs; and (3), a very large and nearly vertical 
crack in the soffit of the arch, running parallel to the head 
and extending from the crown, through the skew-back and 
down the face of the abutment to below the ground. 

(4) The twisting of the south buttress at the edge of the 
abutment and the inclination of the north buttress outward 
at the bottom. 

(5) The swelling or bulging of the arch at the crown. 

(6) The curving of the springing line outward at the cor- 
ners, from the face of the abutment. 

Fig. 4 shows the defects in dotted lines, the heavy lines 
showing the bridge as built. 

These defects have been attributed by som: to the thrust of 
the iron river span, since its crown is said to be 9 in. lower 
than in the original design, and the capstones are somewhat 
crushed over the masonry arch near the main abutment, 
showing motion in a longitudinal direction. The repairs have 
consequently been directed to relieving the pressure of the 
iron arch. 

As a first resort, several years ago, heavy beams, S, fig. 4, 
8 ft. by 2 ft., in section were buried below the two shore 
arches in order to transmit any pressure in that direction to 
the abutment. 

The dotted line a in the west abutment vier shows the dires- 
tion of the resultant of the two forces arising from the thrust 
of the iron span and the weight of the masonry, as calculated 
dy the authorities. In all probability the frictional resistance 
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of the masonry on the grillage would resist any tendency to 
slide toward the shore. 

Messrs. Anderson & Barr are now engaged in sinking four 
oblique wrought-iron tubes (W. fig. 4), by the pneumatic proc- 
ess, These tubes are designed to resist the thrust of the iron 
arch in fig. 3. A portion of the tube in shown in fig. 5. The 
air-lock, fig. 3, is one specially designed for the purpose, and 
is very convenient. E is the shaft, F and F” are the air-locks, 
v and v’ the valves, 

The tubes are composed of sections 2 ft. wide, requiring 8 
sections to complete the ring, which are carried through the 
lock and bolted to the lower edge of the tube as the work of 
excavation progresses. The soft mud through which the 
tube passes forms an excellent luting with which to seal the 
joints between sections. 

The character of the soil is such that a pressure of 25 Ibs. 
per square inch is maintained only with some difficulty. In 
one instance, the air followed a substratum a distance of 800 
ft. and made its appearance in the middle of the river. 

On reaching rock the lower edge of the tube is let into 
it until the whole circumference has a firm bearing per- 
pendicular to the axis of the cylinder. 

The plant is lighted by means of Edison’s incandescent 
lamps, eight lamps of 16 candle power being used in the lock 
and tube. The men work in eight hour shifts, one hour being 
allowed for meals. Mr. Smith is the engineer in charge and 
has had considerable experience in tube-sinking with General 
Sooy-Smith, at Havre du Grace. The contractors are Messrs, 
Anderson & Barr. 

A very convenient feature of these tubes is that no ladder 
is required except in the vertical shaft, the flanges serving as 
steps. 

A careful examination of the cracks and other alterations in 
the abutment and adjoining arch, and an application of the 
plumb line to the lines of the west abutment pier, have con- 
vinced the writer that the defects must not be attributed to 
the thrust of the river span, but to a force acting in the op- 
posite direction, namely, the weight of the back filling of the 
west abutment, which, becoming wet, and being kept in 
vibration by the heavy treffic, has caused the abutments to 
slip on the grillage or the piles to yield laterally and forward. 
This action has shown itself in the curving of the springing 
line, the large crack in the soffit of the arch and face of the 
aLuimcnt, ard in the reducticn of this span by nearly 6 in. 

The crushing of the capstones and the crack in the head of 
the arch are the direct result of motion eastward. 

The lines of the west abutment pier are as truly vertical 
now as when erected, and the span of the masonry arch next 
te river remains unchanged sincé its erection. With respect 
to the assumed settlement in the crown of the main arch, the 
absence of any records of careful measurements of the bridge, 
or even a profile of the structure shortly after its completion, 
gives occasion for doubt whether it ever had the designed pro- 
file. 

The supposition that the thrust of the river span has moved 
the large mass of masonry in the west abutment pier and the 
adjoining arch, without the slightest crack in the arch or a 
change in the perpendicular lines of the abutment pier, 
appears, therefore, to be untenable, and these facts lead to the 
conclusion (1) that the cost of sinking these pneumatic tubes 
in their present position (about $58,000) is a useless waste of 
money, and (2) that the proper place for repairs is at the face 
of the west abutment, and should be directed toward pre- 
venting any further motion toward the river. 

C. ELvper LINDSAY. 

P. S.—In order to avoid misconception, I desire to call atten- 
tion to certain discrepancies between the drawings accom- 
panying the above, sent you some two weeks before this writ- 
ing, and some which have just appeared in a technical paper, 
which latter are in error in the following particulars : 

1. They give span of westernmost arch as 52 ft. The de- 
signed span is 58 ft.:; the present span 52.55 ft. 

2, There is no such crack as shown near the crown of the 
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large arch nearest to the abutment. There is a place where 
pointing has fallen out, but that is all. 

3. The span of the main river arch is given as 186 ft. It 
should be 185 ft. 

4. The dimensions of the struts (fig. 4, above) are given as 
36 in. x 12in. They should be 36 in. x 24 in. 

5. The roof of the air-lock is semi-cylindrical and not seg- 
mental, and the strap on top is much stouter and is not so 
long, as is there shown. 

On the other hand, I omitted by inadvertance to remove 
from fig. 4 the buttress B, shown on the north side of the ap, 
proach. The buttress was built on the south side only. 

It took 30 days’ continuous work to sink the first (southern) 
tute to rock and 28 days to sink the second. 

C. EvpER Linpsay, 








Proposed Safety Railing on Freight-Car Roofs, 
BoarRD OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS, } 
ALBANY, Jan. 26, 1885, } 

To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In regard.to your comments in your issue of the 23d inst., 
upon the suggestion of the board to have low railings put 
around the roofs of freight cars, I beg to call your attention 
to the fact that the language of the report is tentative, J 
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Arrangement of Pneumatic Plant. 4l| 
7 
1, 23-lizht Edson dynamo, run by 6. Cylinder filled with cold water, through which the 8 
2. Westinghouse Engine. air is passed before going to lock. © 
3. oiler. 7. Dressing room. 8 
4. Supply pump. 8. Offive of engineer. Ed) 











5. Air condenser. 





Fig, 4. 
PLAN AND ELEVATION OF WEST ABUTMENT OF CHESTNUT STREET BRIDGE, 


says the large number of accidents *‘ suzgests the propriety | properly ventilating cars arising from the rapid motion and | tion on the subject could be obtained. There was great 
of recommending a low railing of iron pips.” The board has | 'bé ot-jections to ¢fforts to ventilate simply by exbeusting | difference of epnion as to bow much air was really ner ded. 
Sms 90h ia} aay prilbiva 10504. msn Sation. and ts ‘glad to the sir. He was now engaged in perfecting a system of | His idea was totake in not less than 10 cubic feet of air 
BRR eats easy PB 2 Peso mn: » ANA IS gi | ventilating and heating which be «xpected to offer to the | every second. or 600 ft. per minute, aud handle it through 
hear the subject discussed. | public shortly. One of the improvements he had recently | one heater instead of two. 
The objection to the railing alongside of the running board | ed — ——— eueinear fy ee - nam the aa < w. = Fae said: The reconciliation between 
. 3 ‘ pivots that a the blird so tha top pivot stands out | the large and smajl estimates of requirements was not so 
is that it would prevent the cars entering many warehouses about % in. beyond the but om one, so that the blind’s own | difficult a matter when the éiereeo's of conditions are 
and elevators, if high enough to be of any use. | gravity keeps it standing out. When the car getsin mution, remembered. Ina crowded roomin the moist climate of 
The difference between the height of the wheel on the brake 
shaft and the eaves moulding on the standard box-car of the | 
Pennsylvania road is just 18 in., which is about the average | 
of other cars. This fact suggested the height. Such a rail- | 
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ing a man would be almost certain to catch. Indeed, it is ita Seer oe 

about as high as the bulwark on the deck of many vessels, | if iv@ Q i 

and there really seems to be as much necessity for one as the e ii t 4 t tt 
other. Of course, the almost insuperable objection to many | IG ‘ejb - 23%: “ 

recommendations of this kind -is that the jurisdiction of ‘the | _ WPI 3 | ss 
state is limited to such a small number of the cars that come | i9 ne a ee 

within its borders. | I? esperesttsts 
2. With reference to continuous brakes on freight cars, is ‘ " 











there any of merit except the air brake? The objections to 
this are, first, expense; second, mit:1 jurisdiction of any 
one state; third, uselessness unless same device is adopted by 
all; fourth, likelihood of hose being broken by different 
height of cars and large slack nezessary for link and pin con- 
nection between draw-heads. Would be glad to hear from | 
you on this subject. Wm. E. RoGers. 
[Newspaper abstracts of the report of the commis- 

sioners spoke of the proposed railing as “recom- | 
mended,” and what we said last week was written | 
after reading such an abstract. A recommendation 
of adevice in such a report, it seems to us, should 
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AIR LOCK, CHESTNUT STREET BRIDGE. 





be made only when it, the devive, has been proved 
effective, and especially haz been proved not to be 
dangerous itself, EDITOR RaILROAD GAZETTE. | 





Heating and Ventilating Cars. 


The last regular meeting of the Master Car-Buildors’ Club, 
Mr. Leander Garey in the enair, was dev.ted to the discus- 


* 


the air strikes the flat surface and causes it to occupy its 
proper position. He thougtt it is a mistake to put the lights 
in the roof of the cars. They should be brought down where 
they can be reached. 

Mr. GOUGE upproved of the recommendations of a com 


| mittee of the Master Car-Builders’ Association, that at lea-t 
| t,000 cubic feet of air per minute should go into and out of 


‘a car carrying 70 pas-engers, 


in order to constitute 
good ventilation. They had also stated tbat it was abso- 
lately necessery that the heating and ventilating of the ra:l- 


sion of the subject of heating and ventilation and of safevy | 08d car should go together. He thongbt the report on the 


hatebes in car roofs. . 


subject of heating ana ventilation was the best of anything 


Mr. W. G. CREAMER pointed out the special facilities for | be bad read, and o1d not kvow where else so much informa- 





Fig. 5. 
PNEUMATIC TUBE, CHESTNUT STREET BRIDGE, 


SECTION OF 





England, at the warmest seasou of the year, if we are not 
only to ventilate the room but also to warb, so to say, the 
rsovs and the clothing so that no disugreea- 
le odors shall be present, “e must have a small 
hurricane to. prevent any effluvia being percept.b.e. 
Oo the other band, with the thermumeter down below 60 
degrees, perbaps iu a dry climate where the insensible per- 
spiration is reduced toa minimum and kept in by heavy 
clothing, to give each person au amount of air sufficient to 
keep the room in fairly good condition, with no offensively 
noticeable odor, the quantity of air may be very small, and 
the air yet be tuleratiy breathable. Itis probable that in 
cars inthe winter time the latter conditions prevail more 
nearly, and we may look toward a minimum supply rather 
than Lo attempt to deal with enormous quantities. 

After further general discussion by s-veral persons, Mr. 
F D ADAMS gave a description of the Mann system of ven- 
tiluting, statin; that ic consisted in passing air down through 
a tube, after taking it in through a bell-mouthed scoop oov- 
erea with wire gauze, The air goes down into apn ice chamber 
and pusses over the ice aud through sume fibrous * excelsior,” 
whicb, being packed under the ice, is kept constantly wet 
and takes out of the air all dust and cinders, When the air 
leaves the exceisiur it is comparatively clean and free from 
du-t; then 1t passes along through the car and is distributed 
by 1egisters. The effect is a very comfortable atmos- 
pbere. He had ridden in the carsa number of times and 
was plea:ed with the result, whether owing to the 
moisture in the air or not. As applied to ordin- 
ary day coaches carrying many more passengers then 

rior cars, aid especiaily to smoking carr, they bad uct 
Soued it ut all adequate to the requirements. They bad 
fitted up a smoking car aud run it a pumber of months, but 
had been compelled to abandon the system for such use, 

Mr. GouGE claimed that the principles of the Mann and 
Gouge 8) stcims were essentially similar. He carried water 
in a basin under the stove and was admitting 1,000 cubic 
feet per bour into a car when runving 30 miles per hour. 

Mr. Apams said his road bad tried the Gouge system 
pretty tuoroughly, aud bad no great fault to fiud with it, 
‘They had al-o experimented with the Mann, Creamer and 
many other systems. Nothing was entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. CREAMER pointed out a defect in system of de- 
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flector sashes in use on'the Pennsylvania Railroad. As soon 
as the train stops a whirlwind of cold air enters, and the 
passengers close all the ventilators, if possible. When in 
motion, they are allright. He believed it wrong in princi- 
ple to take in air from the roof. It should be taken in from 
the end. He proposed in his new system = os a heater in 
each end of the car and take in 700 to cubic feet per 
minute. 

After some further discussion the subject of safety traps 
in passenger car roofs was taken up. 

Mr. Garey thought them an actual necessity, especially 
for baggage, mail and sleeping cars. 

Mr. ADAMS, as chairman of the committee on the subject 
of the Master Car-Builders’ Association, said, that althougb 
they had as yet received returns from some 10 roads only, 
yet every one who had returned a report had stated, and 
some emphatically, that they did not want any holes in the 
top of their cars. 

r. PARTRIDGE gave an instance from a recent accident 
where the necessity of such a safeguard had been clearly 
-shown, 

Mr, GAREY again dwelt at some length upon the impor- 
tance of; adding such be. wr which, with the paneled 
ceiling now common, n not deface the symmetry of the 
car. [n postal and ge cars, where their use was most 
important, this objection was not valid at all. : 

Mr. Apams favored the use of sky-lights if any openings 
were to be made, and was now putting them in some postal 
cars, 








The Massachusetts Railroad Commission on the 
Car Coupler Question. 


In their last report the Massachusetts Railroad Commis- 
sioners, after detailing their recommendations in previous 
reports, and the action of the Legislature requiring them to 
make tests and recommend couplers for all stock constructed 
after February next, say: 


The Board was favored by the presence of Railroad Com- 
missioners representing Ohio, Iowa, and Michigan. 

The number of entries and applications for a hearing was 
176, which has since been swelled to over 200, but a much 
smaller number were actually presented,and still fewer were 
offered for actual experiments with full-sized couplers. A 
greater number of entries might have been anticipated ; for 
the patents issued for freight couplers before Sept. 25 
amounted to 2,950, each of which has been declared to be 
the safest, cheapest and best by its owner, and by his 
friends among railroad men. : 

Among the devices exhibited, many are the ‘product of 
great ingenuity, wide experience and careful thought ; and 
an examination of them increases vur respect for the grasp 
of buman intellect and the variety of buman skill. 

Much apprehension existed as to the object of the hear- 
ing. Some regarded it as a convention of railroad experts, 
where questions were to be decided in town-meeting style. 
Others looked upon it as a “tournament” of ingenious ma- 
chives, where the merits and demerits of any invention 
were to be reported upon, with due share of praise and 
‘*honorable mention.” Others expected that it would be a 
mere advertising agency. 

‘The Board simply desired practical information, evabling 
them to perform the duty laid upon them of prescribing 
forms of couplers to be used in future construction by the 
railroad companies of Massachusetts; and we have not 
thought it our duty to mention, with praise or otherwise, 
the various devices which have not been approved. 

Tbe Commissioners felt bound to adhere to the rule, which 
was made known in advance, that they could not order the 
use. of any coupler which bad not been tested in actual 
traffic ; and thisrule was founded on the well known fact that 
no expert, however able, can judge of the actual working of 
a device merely from the inspection of a model. Such is the 
well established view of railroad men, whose technical skill 
and practical science infiuitely ex-eed that of the Commis- 
sioners. And the man who anpounces that be can con- 
fidently pron: unce upon the value of such a railroad inven- 
tion, without actual tests, contradicts all experience, and 
shows himself unfit to be heard upon the question. 

But the Board was importuned to prescribe for use inven- 
tions that had never been so tried,--inventions that had 
never passed beyond the stage of models, and indeed upou 
devices that were on'y represente:! by engravings. Part of 
this urgency was founded intbe idea that we were only to 
recommend for triala variety of improvements; while by 
law we were to prescribe couplers for compulsory use. 

It was even said that we were preciuded from activg upon 
any coupler that had been actually used, and that we were 
“shut up” to the consideration of untried devices. It was 
urged: ‘The Board wants a perfect coupler. No perfect 
coupler now exists, for if it existed it would have been 
universally adopted. Therefore some hitherto untried coup- 
ler must be adopted.” 

With more plausibility it was argued: ‘In rejecting an 
untried device you may be rejecting the best. It is impos- 
sible to say that a device never tried is not the best.” ‘This 
may be true in some cases, although it was sometimes possi- 
ble to say that highly praised inventions could not work as 
we'l as their owners expected, But it is impossible to fore- 
tell the safe working ot any such device until it has been 
tried, and it would be a scandal to ‘ prescribe” the use of 
an Age cegs whose safety has not been shown by actual 
trial. 

The sole object of the law is the safety of men employed 
in operating railroads. It would be a crime to add to their 
present dangers the perils arising from the compulsory use 
of an untested device. 

It may be that the recognition of the merits of some in- 
ventor may be deferred. But the primary object of the law 
is not to aid inventors ; and their ingenuity ought not to be 
tested at the risk of the lives and limbs of brakemen. So it 
is impossible .to say that the best invention has yet been 
made or even that its author has yet been born. But after 
waiting solong it has been wisely thought by the Legisia- 
ture that there should be no further delay in beginning to 
require that railroads shall secure the safest attainable 
device now known. While the law exists, new devices, as 
they prove their fitness, can still be included in the number 
of prescribed couplers; and the power to annul approvals 
has been expressly reserved, in case of failure of those pre- 
scribed, or of their being superseded by devices manifestly 
superior. : - 

We dwell upon this point, for the reason that: we have re-- 
ceived much censure from disappointed inventors, or rather- 
from the purchasers of their inventions, because we-declined 
to order the adoption of their devices in advance of the only 
possible proof that they were safe ones. Several-of these 
gentlemen were so little informed of the duty and practice 
of this Board that they made written offers of liberal com- 
pensation or of a share in Keel ghee if their inventions 
could be approved and introdu into use: The -€X- 
amined all couplers presented, whether in actual use or not, 
recciving valuable information and ideas from many in- 
genious devices not so far advanced as to entitle them to 
compete for adoption by force of law. We did not neglect 
even those whose proprietors had offered a share of their 


} values will almost inevitably have to 


profits ; fora man may be wanting in good manners and 
ant morals, and yet be the owner of a good mechanical 
evice. 

But the Board, in hearing the history of coupling devices 
once valued and adopted for use, learned fresh lessons as to 
the worthlessness of theory as compared with experience and 
as to the folly of adopting a mechanical device, because its 
model appears to work well. 

Not only is it unsafe to trust the working of models or of 
full-sized devices exhibited under favorable conditions; but 
traffic itself sometimes fails to test a device thoroughly, un- 
less it is continued, general and miscellaneous traffic. An 
illustration of this is afforded by the experience of a Massa- 
chusetts company. Some years since,a freight coupler, 
after very successful exhibitions, was placed upon the milk 
train of one of our bestroads. After working well for six 
months it was approved, and was about to be adopted as the 
standard, when the shrewd master car-builder advised its fur- 
ther trial in more general traffic. Fifty couplers ware placed 
upon freight cars, and exposed to the wear and tear of use 
upon connecting lines, and to the rough handling of strangers. 
The coupler soon proved an utter failure. In the language 
of the master builder: ‘‘ The conductor of the milk train had 
made a pet of it. He had humored it.” A test more real 
and practical showed its defects. 

In making their decision, tne Commissioners were obliged 
to remember that they were not a committee appointed to 
select a standard freight coupler for the. continent, and 
authorized to enforce its use, but a board charged with the 
humbler duty of prescribing forms of safety couplers for 
future application in Massachusetts which may lessen the 
number of casualties among the brakemen employed on her 
railroads. 

Their jurisdiction is bounded by the narrow limits of one 
little state—a state in which there are to-day and every day 
about an equal number of foreign and domestic freight cars, 
and whose own cars constantly going abroad must connect 
with those of every state and of the Dominion. And even 
in Massachusetts the Board bas no authority to direct the 
use of safety couplers upon cars now in existence, except 
when the couplers or draw-bars shall need repair. Acting 
in a cautious spirit, and mindful of the difficulties of the sub- 
ject, the Legislature gave to railroad companies the full 
period from May, 1884, to March, 1885, in which to procure 
new cars or to equip old ones with couplers including draw- 
heads fitted for the link and pin, and thus to escape fora 
long time from the operation of the act; and this was done 
not heedlessly, but deliberately, because the General Court 
considered how complicated the question was; how widely 
the opinions of men differed about it, and especially how 
constant is the production of new and, possibly, of greatly 
improved devices.* 

{t will be seen, therefore, that the simple problem as to 
what is the best-coupler was not presented to the Commis- 
sion. It was to select such forms of couplers as would in 
the railroad world, as it exists, secure the largest amount of 
immunity from accident to our brakemen. And this would 
not necessarily be done by prescribing one form—the best 
theoretical coupler, or the best when coupling with itself— 
as the sole device to be used under the law. 

It bas been suggested that the Board would have been 
above all criticism if it had taken “‘ high ground,” -and had 
selected as the only device to be used under the statute that 
form which, considered only by itself and as coupling with 
itsown kind, best fulfilled the requirements of a safety 
coupler. Suc: a course might bave-saved critictam, but it 
would not have saved the lives and litibs of brakefmen. And 
commissioners acting under a law passed for that sole object 
would fail of their duty if they closed their eyes to the fact 
that there are, and are likely to be for a long time, in use in 
this country more than a million of freight cars equipped 
with the link aud pin. No coupler can be approved which 
will not ia some way connect with these; and a coupler in- 

ferior in other respects to the best devices, if it connects 
automatically with tbe link and pin, has, for the present, 
one } ractical advantage in thesalety of its operation over 
the best coupler which fails of such automatic connection. 
At all events, a railroad company which desires to use a 
good automatic link-and-pin coupler to bridge over the 
transition period in railroad devices ought to be allowed to 
do so while awaiting the full development of safety coupler 
devices. 

While impressed with these views, the Board has felt 
bound to allow any company that desires to apply to its 
cars the perfected forms of couplers to doso. One or more 
of the couplers prescribed may be quite limited in use by 
Mas:acbusetts 10ads for many years, and consequently may 
afford little relief to brakemen, but we cannot forbid the 
use of devices which are believed to be among the best, and 
likely at a future time to be generally recognized as such. 

The Board expects mucb aid from the action of the master 
car-buiiders. While they have no legal authority, their 
jurisdiction as to recommendation is far broader than that 
of any state commissioner or legislature, and in the very 
desirable work of lessening the number of couplers used, 
and of tending toward the use of a universal coupler, the 
value of their counsels cannot be over-estimated. Their ac- 
tior, as well as the ingenuity of inventors, bas been greatly 
stimulated by the legislation of Massachusetts. If one or 
two automatic couplers shall finally be universally adopted, 
the increased safety assured will in part be due to her; and 
the result will not be less satisfactory nor less prompt be- 
cause the General Court did not assume authority beyond 
its jurisdictiovu, or attempt to hasten beyond reason a re- 
form that must of necessity be slow, because it requires the 
concurrence of many people and many states, The couplers 
— are the Janney, the Hilliard, the Cowell, the 
nited States and the Ames. 








The President ot the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
on the Reduction of Grain Rates. 





Mr. C. E. Perkins, President of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Co., in reply to a suggestion by the fowa Rail- 
road Commissioners that it might be of advantage to the rail- 
road companies themselves, as well as to the grain-growers, ig 
the rates on grain to Chicago should be reduced, addressed 
to Commissioner McDill the following admirable letter : 


I have your letter of the 17th on the subject of grain rates. 
There can be no doubt of the truth of what you say, that ‘‘ in 
the general reduction and shrinkage of values, transportation 
shrink too.” If corn 
will not move because of the current rates of freight, it-would 
seem obvious that the rates ought .to be reduced, in .order-te: 


used for fuel. If, as is pebebly the case, it ‘is: somewhat 
uncertain whether any ¥eéduction which the railroads could 
make, and save themsel¥es, would move the crop; it:would, 
nevertheless, seem to be the part of wisdom to tiry the experi- 
ment, by making a small reduction to begin with, and follow- 
ing down, if necessary, even to the bare cost of moving it, or 
possibly below that point, rather than that the surplus crop 
should not move at all. The railroads have'so vital an interest 
in the welfare of the community that they can sometimes 





afford to lose money temporarily, if necessary, to help tide 
over bad times, ilroad prices, like all other prices, 


move the surplus crop, riither than see it rot in thebitises4 


ought to be adjusted by experience — by feeling our 
way. Entertaining those views, I believe the managers 
of the railroads west of Chicago would have reduced 
the grain rates before this, if they felt that they could 
do so with safety to the properties they have in their 
keeping, but they reason in this way: They say experi- 
ence shows that, when a rate is once made, it can never be 
raised without exciting popular clamor. They say it is some- 
what uncertain just now whether it is the railroad tariff, or 
something else, which is chiefly operating to keep back the 
shipments of corn, whether any practicable reduction of the 
freight charge would bring the corn to market. ey say, 
further, that, even if we can move the present crop by mak- 
ing low rates, we may never get those rates up again, in the 
face of a popular belief that the lowest rate ever voluntarily 
made by railroads should be insisted upon as a permanent 
basis, and with these doubts we hesitate to try an experiment 
which may, in the end, cost us a great deal of money. We 
recognize, they say, the wisdom of meeting the market—feel- 
ing our way by a gradual reduction in the rates ; but what 
we are afraid of is that when we get the rates down, in order 
to move corn at the present low price, the farmers will never 
let us put the rates back again, no matter what corn is 
worth. 

The present situation, it seems to me, illustrates very clearly 
the evil consequences of a mistaken public opinion upon so 
important a question as this one of transportation. I remem- 
ber two or three years ago, when corn was selling at a ve 
high price, the freight rates were advanced on a certain rail- 
road 2 cents per 100 Ibs. The farmers received good prices, 
and could well afford to pay this increase in the freight 
charge, but they said it was an outrage. They said the rail- 
road could just as well afford to carry at the old rate’ then as 
it could the year before, when corn was not so high. They 
said it cost the railroad-no more to carry corn when it was 
worth 40 or 50 cents a bushel than when it was 15 or 
20 cents a bushel, and argued that the cost of the service, 
rather than its value, must be taken as the basis of the 
charge. 

That is just what the railroads west of Chicago are afraid 
of to-day. If this fear could be removed, I do not believe 
there is a doubt they would immediately make a reduction in 
the rate. They would reason that the best way to find out 
how much of a reduction is necessary, what is the real value 
of the service, isto try the experiment; but, being afraid, 
they do not reason in this way. They say the experiment is 
too dangerous for us to try, at all events until we are per- 
fectly sure what the value is; and that there is no possibility 
of moving the crop unless we do make a reduction. They 
know, if the public does not, that the expression, ‘* What the 
traffic will bear,” means that they cannot charge more than 
the traffic will reasonably bear; that the value of the service is 
the true measure of rates. But they say: ‘‘ We must not be 
in a hurry; we must go slow; we are uncertain whether the 
present rate is more than the traffic can reasonably bear or 
not. It takes time to ascertain what is the value of the ser- 
vice. We know that the present rate is not one at which the 
railroads can make much profit, and we must move with 
great caution, lest we make a mistake, because the public will 
take advantage of any mistake we make, and insist next year, 
or the year after, if prices are better, that, nevertheless, the 
railroads shall not make any advance in their prices.’ 

I have been in the East for the last six weeks, and have had 
no opportunity to consult with our own or other managers on 
the ground, and I say what I do, therefore, as being only my 
own opinion. I am personally in favor of trying the experi- 
ment of a reduction, because I believe it is good business 
policy to meet the market; but, inasmuch as the value of the 
service is the proper measure, I should do so with the inten- 
tion of raising rates again if or when the service is worth 
more. 








Transportation in Congress. 


In the House on the 22d : 

Mr. Cobb (Indiana) presented the conference report on the 
Oregon Central Forfeiture bill, and it was axial ©. The 
House recedes from its disagreement to all the Senate amend- 
ments, 

In the Senate on the 28th : 

Mr. Hoar, from the Judiciary Committee, reported the bill 
which that Committee has prepared, providing for the fund- 
ing of the debt of the Pacific railroads to the government in 
120 bonds, one to be payable each six months, beginnin; 
Oct, 1, 1885, and all to bear 3 per cent. interest yearly unti 
maturity; thus capitalizing the whole debt, principal and in- 
terest, and extending its payment over 60 years, 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Young Men's Christian Association. 

The Association at Fort Henry, N. Y., maintains a free 
reading room and is getting a yur 4 as fast as possible. Its 
Monthly Bulletin, a bright and readable paper, has notices of 
religious meetings on Sunday, Wednesday and Friday and 
Bible classes on Tuesday and Saturday. In addition to this 
there is a singing class on Monday evening, and classes in tel- 
egraphy and short-hand writing, which are open to all mem- 
bers. A reception on New Year’s day was largely attended 
and much enjoyed. 


Explosicn of a Car Heater. 


A dispatch from Chicago, Jan. 14, says: ‘* About 5 o'clock 
yesterday morning as an east-bound passenger train on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad was passing Aurora, 
Ill., the steam-heater in the Pullman sleeper attached to.the 
rear end of the train exploded with a loud report. The escap- 
tng steam filled the interior of the car and added to the terror 
of the occupants, many of whom retreated in their night 
clothes to the front platform, where they stood clinging to the 
hand rails, and scarcely knowing what to expect next. A 
brakeman and the colored porter were seated by the heater at 
the time of the explosion, aud the faces and hands of both 
were badly burned. _The train was stopped a moment after 
the occurrence and the frightened passengers were removed 
to another car. The inju men were also taken care of, and 
the train proceeded after afew minutes’ delay, the dam- 
age to the car being slight.” 





1A ‘Singular Accident. 


The engine of a train was thrown from the track at Groton 
station on Thursday by a mail bag. The bag flew from the 
post on which it Was suspended to be caught the crane on 
the mail car, and fell across the outer rail of the curve at the 
plave of the accident, causing the wheel to leave the rail. It 
Ewas probably the first. accident ever caused by an obstruction 
Sof thiekind.—-Boston Journal, Jan: 24. 


Tramps in Texas. 

A digpatch from-Overton, Tex., dain. 19, says: *‘A tragedy 
occu just below. Overton, early in the morning, on the 
south-bound nger train on the International & Great 
Northern Railway. Two tramps boarded the rear end of the 
train, and after it had — out Conductor W. A. Fraser 
went his usual rounds and demanded fare from the tramps, 
which they refused to pay, whereupon the conductor and 
brakeman Powers attempted to eject the tramps, when the 
latter drew revolvers and shot Conductor Fraser through the 
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lungs, mortally wounding him. Powers was badly wounded 
in the thigh. The train porter was also wounded. The train 
returned to Overton, where the wounded received medical 
aid. The tramps esca’ to the woods, but were followed by 
a party with bloodhounds, and one of them was captured.” 


They Called it an Even Thing. 


He was the attendant of a railroad lunch counter at a sta- 
tion in Indiana. The other day, as a stranger called for a 
cup of coffee, the attendant glared at him fora moment and 
then began to spit on his hands, 

“ pa ant “4 > ° 

* Goi to have reve’ on you.” 

a What for ?” mete e4 

‘* We were in Wall street together ten years ago. You ad- 
vised me to buy railroad stock and then unloaded on me and 


brought me down to $40 per month.” 
‘* Well, don’t get mad about that. It wasn’t a year before 
a chap unloaded coal oil on me, and I’m braking on this train 


out here for a dollaraday.” . 
They kissed and called it an even thing.— Wall Street News. 


Precautions Against Accidents. 

General Superintendent Gallup, of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, has issued this circular regarding cars on sidings : 
‘* When cars are taken from or left on sidings, you will see 
that brakes are set on cars remaining thereon ; and on sid- 
ings provided with head blocks that the blocks are in position 
and locked.” 

Orders have also been issued on the same road that all 
brakemen on freight trains must ride on top of the cars. 
Engineers are ordered to report all brakemen riding on the 
engine, or their discharge will follow. The order was issued 
because of a train breaking in two last week on Shaker grade, 
while the brakeman was on the engine. The rear end of the 
train was not missed until State Line was reached, and by 
the time the engine returned for it a passenger train had been 
delayed an hour: 

A Narrow Escape. 

A dispatch from Chattanooga, Tenn., Jav. 13, says: “A 
diabolical attempt to wreck a train on the Georgia Division 
of the Eist Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road failed only 
by a miracle near Rome, Ga., on Sunday night. The mis- 
creants tore up several yards of the track and _ drove pieces 
of rail into the cattle guards. They then piled cross-ties 
between the rails, making an obstruction which would dash 
the train down a frightful abyss. Just before the train 
reached there axle-boxes on the engine became hot, and the 
engineer stopped the train to cool them. It struck the pile 
just as it slackened up. The pilot was torn off, but no uther 
damage was done.” 

The Oldest Passenger Car. 

Probably the oldest passenger car now in use in this 
country is on the Tioga Railroad. It is called the ‘‘ Morris 
Run,” and was builtin Wilmington, Del., in 1840. The 
original cost was $2,000, which was considered a large sum 
in those days. 








A New Baggage Check. 
A new baggage check now in use on the Lake Erie & West- 
ern road, which was invented by Mr. G. W. Smith, General 
Passenger Agent of the road, is made of manilla card-board, 
with four coupons. The numbers of stations appear on local 
checks, the route with names of principal stations on the ter- 
mina] road being printed on through checks, and the destina- 
tion is indicated by marks through the numbers or names of 
stations. The first coupon is for the passenger, the second is 
receipted by the train baggageman for the agent, from which 
he makes his record. The third is retained by the train bag- 
gageman and acts as a waybill accompanying baggage to 
destination. The fourth, containing the name and address of 
the owner, is inserted in a brass "shell (which is peculiarly 
adapted for the protection of the card check) attached to bag- 
gage by the usual strap. 
The coupons show the number of train and date forwarded, 
time received and delivered, and are intended to take the 
lace of reports of bag; forwarded, received and de- 
ivered, way-bills, excess baggage and storage blanks, thereby 
reducing expense of blanks and economizing labor 


The advantages claimed for it are that it will give an op- ; 


portunity to each road to furnish its own through checks at 
less cost and labor for station and trainmen than any where a 
complete record is kept and reports required; that it gives a 
duplicate of each check to the passenger, showing where the 
baggage is checked from and to, number of train and date on 
which forwarded, and route over which baggage is to be 
transported; and that it is a guide to trainmen in putting off 
baggage, preventing the straying of baggage, as the coupons 
show the responsibility of any error either in handling bag- 
gage or collecting charges. 

The check has been in use five months. and has given entire 
satisfaction in the handling of baggage, besides an increase in 
earnings. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. — 
. ahaa 
The following is an index to the annual reports which have 


been reviewed in previous numbers of the current volume of 
the Railroad Gazette : 













Page. Page. 
Boston & Lowell........... see. N. Y., Ontario & Western ... ag 7 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Phila........... 53 N.Y. Rai‘'road Commission ... 3t 
ag pet antanseersphatncrescen 23 N.Y.,. West Shore & Buffalo 7 
Fort Worth & Denver City. 37 Philadelphia & Reading.... 37, 53 
Itlinois Central.. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie......... 3’ 
Lehigh Valley.. Port & Rochester.......... 
Long Island..... Rome, Wat. & lensburg 1 
Maine Central Virginia Midiand............ see 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford.... 7 Worcester, Nashua & Roch..... 7 

Connotton Valley. 


This company owns a line of 3 ft. gauge from Cleveland, O., 
to Coshocton, 115 miles, with branches from Canton to Sher- 
rodsville, 43 miles, and from Oneida to Minerva, 3 miles, 
making 161 miles in all. It is operated by a receiver, pend- 
ing suits for foreclosure of mo! ge, and he makes the fol- 
lowing statements for the year ending Dec. 31. 

The equipment consists of 26 locomotives; 27 passenger and 
6 baggage cars; 92 box, 865 coal and 10 caboose cars. 

Last year the road carried 456,627 passengers, 192,400 
tons of coal and 41,668 tons of other freight, a decrease of 
24.8 per cent. in coal, but an increase of 48.3 per cent. in 
general freight. Coal traffic was diminished by a long strike 
among the miners on the line and by a falling off in demand 
at the terminus. The passenger travel shows a large increase, 
chiefly in suburban ngers out of Cleveland. 

The earnings for the year were : 





: 1884. 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Freight ....... ........ ...$167,649 $206,396 D. $38,747 18.8 
Passenger, etc... .......... 145,020 124,844 L 20,186 16.1 

Total... .................$312669 $331,230 D. $18,561. 5.6 
NEI Ee 250,042 249,305 I. 737 «40.3 
Net earnings... ......... $6,627 $81,925 D. $19,298 23.8 
Gross earn. per mile....... 1,942 2,057 ~D. 115 5.6 
et a - P“ hvis 389 508 - D. i20 23.8 
Per cent. of exps.. ........ _ 80.0 75.2 I. 48 .... 
The Joss in earnings was entirely on coal business, Under 





the receivership the employés have been ptly paid, all 
oe meme y paid as agreed, and $70,000 of preferred 
claims have m paid by order of court. The road and 
equipment have been much improved in condition. 





Hartford & Connecticut Western. 


This company owns a Jive from Hartford, Conn., to Rhine- 
cliff, N. Y., on the Hudson River, 10814 miles, with a 
branch from State Line to Millerton, N. Y., 1 miles, mak- 
ing 110 miles in all. The report is for the year ending 
Sept. 30. 

The general account isas follows, condensed: 


Stock........ coesesnece e-recsncaceecve «08 260 sce ses 
Old bonds converiible into stock ‘ 

First mortgage bonds 
Bills and accounts payable............... 


Dsibetskanesaindh on bant<ieCheatekeasn ciaebeen $3 
Road and 
ES s:) sss op Ain anes ob indanesas- corre 
Cash and accounts receivable................ 
Profit and loss, debit balances,... ........... 


296 
-—— 3,399 ,602 


Liabilities not included in the balance sheet are $10,018 
accrued interest and $18,472 unpaid bills. The amount of 
old bonds converted into stock last year was $39,600, leav- 
ing $18¥,300 still outstanding and unconverted. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 





1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Wrabeeee. «o0ie+s sneer 477,421 519,739 D. 42,318 81 
Passengers carried..... 298. 303,902 D. 5,820 1.9 
Passenger-miles..... .. 5,285,906 4,786,714 I. 499,192 10.4 
Tous freight carried.... 193,792 246.137 D: 52,344 21.3 
Ton-miles .. ..... .....8,820,860 10,031,554 D. 1,210,694 12.7 


‘The freight traffic was reduced by the closing of furnaces 
and iron mines on the line, greatly diminishing the tonnage 
of coal and iron ore and affecting also the traffic in general 
freights. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 








1883-84 1882-83. Inc or Dee. P.c. 
Freight.......... .... $182,204 $242,298 D. $60,094 24.8 
Passengers........... 134,4 131,416 I. 3,013 2.3 
es sesciai wes 17,193 20,698 D. 3,505 16.7 
ONES, 5.52555 cabiene $333,826 412 D. $60,586 15.4 
Expenses... ... ... 337,488 315,591 I. 21,897 6.9 
Net or loss......... L. $3,662 N. $78,821 D. $82,483 
Gross earn. per mile. 3.035 a D. 551 15.4 
et a % ov ihn . ae 
Per cent. of exps.... 101.10 80.02 I, 21.08 


Included in expenses were renewals and repairs amount- 
ing to $82,606, which were really permanent improvements. 
Interest and taxes amounted to $48,737, making a total 
deficit of 352,399 last year. 

The report says: ‘‘In the matter of expenses we have 
deemed it best to continne what we clearly understood to 
be the nolicy of your directors at the time of their election 
—the effort to put this entire property in a thoroughly first- 
class condition, and we have so far succeede? as to be war- 
ranted in the assertion that not to exceed 10 per cent. of our 
annual gross receipts need hereafter be expended in this di- 
rection, and it is safe to say that, while the funded and 
floating debt of the company, and all the obligations it has 
incurred for the improvements and additions which have 
been made do not exceed the amount provided to be cov- 
ered by our bonds, viz, 700.000, it has nevertbeless cost 
nearly, probably quite, $1,000,000. * * * We now have 
110 miles (main line) of track which is in permanent and 
first-class condition, tied with 2,600 ties per mile, ballasted 
with a class of gravel next equal in quality to broken stone, 
weil drained, fenced and supplied with safety switches, 
guards and safety appliances of the latest and most ap- 
proved and desirable patterns—largely increased side track, 
terminal and station facilities, shops, engine houscs, turn 
tables, scales, motive power, rolling stock, etc.” 


Natchez, Jackson & Columbus. 
This company owns a line, of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, from 
Natchez, Mise, to Columbus, 100 miles. The statements 
below are from the reports presented at the annual meeting 


in Natchez last week. , 
The funded debt of the company is $201,900, showing no 


change during the year. The floating debt, mainly incurred 


for construction, is $329,494, making the total debt $531,394 | p 


or $5,314 per mile of road. 
The earnings for the year were: 





1 1883. ine. or bec. P.c. 
Te er $115,927 $104,673 D. $11,254 10.7 
NL S35. von anhacs deb 55,187 61,107 D. 5,020 9.7 
Ge ioncvccccccesheceszes 10,746 11,441 D. 695 6.1 
ee ee ere ee $181,860 $177,221 I $4.639 2.6 
ee 122,943 122,269 I. 674 0.5 
Net earnings......... $58,917 $54,952 I $3,965 2 
Gross earn. per mile..... 1,819 1,772 I 47 2.6 
Net a wr yahes 589 550 I. 3a 7.2 
Percent. of exps......... ‘ 67.6 69.0 D. 14 .. 


During the year the road carried 34,127 bales of cotton, 
against 31,696 in 1883, an increase of 2,431 bales, or 7.7 per 


35 | cent. The passenger traffic showed a considerable decrease, 


Damages for stock killed was a considerable item of expense, 
but the officers do not think that fencing would remedy this. 
The result of the year was as follows: 





Net earnings, AS ADOVE...........ceceee cece ceceeeeenertetes $58,917 
NE, WO ic NIL ak 52 sks cn shaabocecbcs soannseceiba 66,362 
Excess of payments....... ...5..-seeeeeeeeeeeeecees $7,445 


This excess was made up from the surplus of the preceding 
year. During the year $5,052 were expended for new sidings, 
stations and other improvements. The road and equipment 
were kept in good condition. 

The building of the Louisville, New Orleans & Texas road 
has brought increased traffic. The President, Gen. Martin, 
in his report states that the contract with Northern capital- 
ists, who appeared to be able to doso, had been signed for the 
extension of the line in a northeasterly direction to the Ala- 
bama state line, opening up a rich and fertile section of the 
state and giving easy access to the coal and iron fields of 
Alabama. The work on the extension is to be commenced 
within nine months after the signing of the contract, and to 
be completed within two years, the to be Jaid with heavy 
steel rails and the gauge to be widened to the standard. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh. 


This company operates lines from Rochester, N. Y., to 
Salamanca, 1081¢ miles; Buffalo to Ashford Junction, N. 
Y., 47 miles; Silver Lake, N. Y., to Gainesville, 1 mile; 
Bradford Junction, N. Y., to Punxsutawney, Pa., 13744 
miles; a total of 294 miles. The report is for the year end- 


ing Sept. 30. 
The line operated is owned, with the exception of 38 miles, 
from Johnsonburg, Pa., to Custer, the use of which is leased 








71 


from the New York, Lake Erie & Western Co. for $55,200 
yearly and a proportionate share of the cost of maintenance. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 





1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec, P. c. 

Freight.......... $832,990 $356,854 I. $476,156 133.8 
Passengers....... 206.498 137,286 . 68,212 50.4 
Mail, etc..... .... 30,444 49,500 D. 19,056 38.5 
Tetm...3.-25 $1,069,932 $543,640 I. $526,292 96.8 
Expenses... ..... 790,964 422,032 I. 368,932 874 
Net earnings. $278,968 $121,608 I. 157,260 129.4 
Gross earn. per m. 3,639 3,883 D. 244 6.3 
Net earn, per m. 949 869 s, 80 9.2 
P.c. of exp...... 79.93 77.63 =D. SFO. etoaie 


The earnings last year were on the full mileage of 204 
wees in 1882-88 they were on an average of 140 miles 
only. . 

The result of the year was as follows: 
i: sesh seabnnod kbpaesdons edie $278,968 
ee ee tre re oe 488,149 


Daakt Car Ge POW. s6:0. 0000-000850545 ovrencsasde cane ceces SOO 
To this deficit should be added $70,000 paid for redemp- 
tion of maturing car-trust certificates. Payments for con- 
struction on the Buffalo and Pittsburgh divisions were 
$250,292; on the Rochester Division, $96,268, making a 
total of $416,560 for construction and equipment last yeur. 

The report says: ‘“‘ The road was opened for business 
through to Puvxsutawney, Sept. 30, last year; but it was 
necessary to keep several construction trains still on the 
line, as a great deal of construction work was required to be 
done after that date, in order to get the road in good work- 
ing order. 

‘The cost of operating the road the first winter was very 
great, owing ow to the severe weather that was ex- 
perienced in that section of the country last winter, and also 
due to the expense required to keep the Buffalo Division in 
condition between Ashford and Buffalo. 

‘The rolling stock was found to be wholly inadequate to - 
do the business offered on the line, so that additiona! rolling 
stock had to be purchased to the extent of upward of 
$700,000.” 

The financial transactions of the year in the issue of bonds, 
and the proposed plans of reorganization have been referred 
to from time to time through the year. 








New York, Providence & Boston. 


This ee owns a line from Providence, R. L., to Gro- 
ton, Conn., 6214 miles, with the Warwick Branch, 9% miles, 
There are 53 miles of second track and 12 miles of sidings. 
It leases the Pawtuxet Valley road, 5% miles, making 72% 
miles owned and 78 miles worked. e report is for the year 
ending Sept. 30. 

The company owns a controlling interest in the Providence 
& Stonington Steamship Co.,whose lines run from Stonington 
and Providence to New York. 

The equipment consists of 32 locomotives; 43 passenger and 
14 baggage cars ; 164 box, 152 flatand 81 coal cars ; 2 steam 
serry beet, It also includes a proportionate share in 22 passen- 
ger, 14 parlor, 8 sleeping, 2 postal and 9 baggage cars used on 
the Shore Line between New York and Boston,and in 9 passen- 

er and 2 baggage cars used on the Steamboat train between 
ston and Groton. 

The general balance sheet, condensed, is as follows: 


Pate sbhaseh Gwanwoecesed » -bonvainnvepnssusbaconedh $5,000, 006 
SE EE, dns aaccpocacansedn, swhnes* O98 1,300,000 
Se NN 5 05: cabcnee 00 cedecesatpibess. sevbabason 925,180 

WOOO, «0 deta ade Felis cca bedeseetichoakteetas aes $5,225,180 


Road and Cavey! goog | ine taledo 
Stock of Prov. & Ston. 8. 8. Co.. 
Sy MR chose cio cdnsidonnes 

Materials........... ee 
Cash and cash assets 





5,225,180 
The funded debt includes $1,000,000 bonds (due 1899) on 
the road from Providence to Stonington, and $300,000 (due 
1901) on the extension to Groton. The company also pays 
interest on $160,000 Pawtuxet Valley bonds. 
The traffic for the year was as follows : 





Train miles ; 1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dee. P.c, 
Passenger......... 543,666 548,057 D. 391 0.8 
a. Soe 146,440 143.468 1. 2,972 21 
BES neo sash aeeecs 59.15 66,205 D. 7,055 10.7 

Pe 749,256 757,750 dD. 8,474 1.1 
Passenzers carried 1.361.463 1,167,912 LL 393,551 16.6 

assenger-miles .. 28,168,212 27,016,757 I, 1,151,455 4.3 
Tons frt. carried. 448,008 413,001 I. 35,007 8.5 
Ton-miles.... ... 16 688,298 15,384,287 1. 1,304,011 8.5 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, No.... 4 49 I. 3 61 
Freight, tons...... 114 107i. 7 6.5 
Of the passengers last year 217,095 were through, 900,005 
local, and 244,363 commuters. Of the tons carried 228,262 
were local and 219,746 through. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 








1883-84. 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Passengers $633,242 508.766 |. $34,476 5.7 
Freight.... ... 473,397 450,613 1. 22,784 5.1 
Mail and express....... 52.164 46,787 I. 5.396 11.5 
BRemOs, G00. co cceees woe 26,529 37,209 D. 10,770 29.1 
DOO. 6 00.00000:ssccecves $1,185,331 $1,133,445 IL. $51,886 4.6 
Expenses....... «++ --. 727,659 714,305 I. 13.350 1.9 
Net earnings.......... 457,676 $419,140 I. $38,536 9.2 
Gross earn. per mile ... 15,196 15,661 D. S 2.9 
Net earn. per mile...... 5.868 5,794 I. 7 #1. 
Per cent. of expenses. 61.4 63.2 D. . 7 


The earnings last year included the Pawtuxet Valley road : 
previously only the net earnings of that road were given. 
The result of the year was as follows : 
Net earnings, as above....... 
Interest paid, less interest rec’d......... .. «.... 
Dividends, 8 per cent -os2be 


surplus for the year 
Real estate sold 
Balance for the previous year 


2 OP Ten yt tet ie Oe tee 
New construction and equipment......... ....... $66,842 
Increase in supplies on band...............-+..08+ 





$211,868 
No. dividends were received from the steamboat stock, the 
surplus earnings having been used in building two new 
freight boats. ‘ 
e.main line vf the road is now all laid with steel, except 
four miles, which will be laid during the current year. 


Cash and cash assets, Sept. 30, I884................ 


The Pawtuxet Valley road, previously opera under ¢3- 
tract. has been leased for the interest on the bonds and 7 per 
cent. on the stock, amounting in all to $17,663 yearly. 

The question of terminal facilities in Providence waits fur- 
ther action of the City Council. The bridge over the 
River has not been begun, because no satisfactory arrange- 
ment for division of the cost} between the connecting roads 


has been reached, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, eaxperi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its mprovement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which wili be publi hed. 


Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
thisjournal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers, Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage, 








THE ARGUMENT FOR BROKEN JOINTS, 


The Railroud Gazette of Dec. 5, 1884, published full 
statistics, gathered by circular, of American opinion 
and practice as to disposing the joints in tracklaving; 
whether to-lay them opposite each other or lap the 
rails so asto break joints. In examining this matter, 
the attentive reader ran hardly have failed to observe 
that, although many of the opinions were in form 
positive and unqualified, for lack of such qualify- 
ing expressions as ‘‘under average conditions” or 
‘on such track as ours,” which were presumably sup- 
posed to be understood, yet that the real question, 
asin many cases of seemingly antagonistic opinion, 
was in truth only the minor one of where to draw the 
line in respect to the debatable ground between the 
very good and very bad. No one appears to doubt 
that wretchedly bad track had better be laid with 
opposite joints. No one appears to doubt—in Ameri- 
ca, at least—ihat superlatively, good track should be 
laid breaking joints; but the question in doubt is; 
Should we begin using broken joints as soon as the 
track ceases to be very bad, or only when it becomes 
very good? Interpreted as answers to this question, 
the opinions gathered constitute, when taken collec- 
tively, what may fairly be called *‘an argument for 
broken joints” on fair average track. As the question 
is one on which a mere count of noses is of value, 
if ever, since it concerns only a single practical 
question having but two possible. answers, an 
American might be pardoned for concluding from the 
‘face of the returns” alone that broken joints are 
probably the better practice, even in the face of 
European opinion, which does not seem tc be founded 
on experience, This conclusion is, we think, greatly 
strengthened by considering the arguments on each 
side ; but our purpose is simply to present the facts 
and arguments on each side as they are, without bias 
of any kind. 

It is generally admitted, and is here assumed, 
that with our present knowledge and present prac- 
tice a certain amount of badness in joints is 
past correction by any care in maintenance. With- 
out some practical equivalent for a continuous rail, 
it is not merely difficult, it is wholly impossible, 
to keep joints in strictly good condition. This is 
proved by the fact that on the very finest track the 
passage of every wheel over every joint can be heard, 
by paying sufficiently: close attention. That the jolt 
isa considerable one, even on fairly good track, is 
curiously proved by the way many steel rails wear, 
the greatest wear coming 6 to 10 in. beyond the joint 
itself, so that there is often a pronounced hollow 
there, 

It seems also capable of proof, if not self-evident, 





that this is not only nor even chiefly due to the slight 
gap inthe continuity of surface, which is often too 
small to have such effect, but to the the weakness of 
the rail considered as a beam. Assuming the fish- 
plate, on the one hand, to have only the function to 
cause the two rails to bend together, and, on the other 
hand, to fulfill that function perfectly (neither of 
which is precisely true, but the error is compensatory) 
the joint will resist just half the ultimate strain of the 
unbroken rail, but its deflection under a given load 
will be at least four times greater, and probably more, 
depending upon the assumptions made. The load 
thrown upon the ties, therefore, with only a given 
uniform deflection, is greatly increased at the joint, 
and the reason why the case is hopeless with our 
present knowledge is that there is and can be no uni- 
formity of settlement and deterioration. If all is made 
level to-day, it is not so to-morrow. If the joints be 
raised over high in anticipation of this, our last state 
is worse than the first so long as this lasis, but it does 
not last long, for a reason we shall see more fully. 

All that is or cam be done, therefore, is by eternal 
vigilance to keep the inequality as little as possible ; 
and such excellence as is secured is secured by the 
trackmen acquiring a ‘‘ knack ” of giving just the right 
amount of extra stability at the joint to keep the average 
inequality at a minimum during the period between 
resurfacings. It should follow, if this be true, that the 
hardest track of all to keep good joints on should be 
track having a practically uviform support through- 
out, however firm that support may be. That this is 
true is indicated by the track of the elevated railroads 
in New York, where one might expect smooth track if 
anywhere, for it is laid with hard yellow pine ties laid 
close together, with an extra one under the joint, and 
ali with an absolutely uniform support on the flanges 
of a continuous series of girders ; yet the joints are in 
worse condition than on any except the poorest track 
having a natural earth support, nor is it easy to see how 
the evil can be more than mitigated. 

Granting, therefore, that imperfection in joints 
must exist, and hence that the manner of disposing 
them is on the finest track a living question, not to be 
escaped by saying, as one of the responses had it, that 
‘on perfect track it should make no difference,” what 
manner of disposing the joints most tends to mitigate 
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the evil, as respects rattle, noise, and vertical jolts, 
danger of objectionable oscillution and cost of main- 
tenance? 

In respect to the effect on the senses of the rattle 
and noise from joints of given excellence, there can 
be no question but that broken joints have a material 
advantage, and this in itself is no trifling point; for if 
a corporation can by a mere modification of detail 
‘‘assume a virtue if it has it not” by concealing such 
defects as exist, or making them less unpleasanucly 
conspicuous, it seems wise to do so. With broken 
joints not only are the noises produced twice as fre- 
quent, but they are only half as loud, as will be evi- 
dent to any one who has ever solved the school-boy 
conundrum, ‘* What makes more noise than a pig un- 
der a gate?’ Two wheels at once dropping into two 
simultaneous holes are plainly twice as likely to force 
that fact upon the consciousness of the passenger as if 
only one were heard at a time. 


The effect of the greater frequency of the 
‘blows of sound” has a still greater effect to 
deceive the senses into forgetting them. Every 


one can remember a proof of this in the noise 
of the exhaust on the engine. Hardly any one fails 
to hear the first few puffs in getting under way; 
hardly any one fails to lose all consciousness of more 
than the first few puffs. Partly, this is because the 
exhaust is in fact less noisy, but it is chiefly due to 
two physiological truths : (1) When sounds succeed 


-each other with a certain rapidity, varying from 5 to 


20 times per second, according to the observer and the 
nature of the sound, the ear loses its capacity to sepa- 
rately distinguish them, and (2) the hearing, like sight, 
smell or touch, speedily loses its sensibility to a con- 
tinuous impression, and only becomes again conscious 
of it if it suddenly stop. 

At each revolution of the drivers, there are four 
puffs of the exhaust, andin passing over a 30-ft. rail 
there are about two revolutions, co that there are 
seven to eight puffs to each rail. At20 miles (and a 
littie more) per hour, a rail is passed over each second, 
and at 40 miles two rails per cecond. It is at or alittle 
above this latter speed that the puffs of the exhaust 
become practically undistinguishable from-each other 
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by the keenest ear, although at 30 miles per hour (12 
puffs per second) they are very nearly so. 

Now if we take the case of a six-wheel truck, which 
gives the best ‘‘show” to the even joint, moving at 40 
miles per hour, there are with broken joints twelve 
blows per second to be heard, or three-quarters as 
many as there are puffs of the exhaust ; with the even 
joints only six blows, or three-eighths as many as 
there are puffs of the exhaust. At 60 miles per hour, 
the blows become 9 and 18 respectively. In either 
case there is, acoustically, all the difference between 
a confused roar and a succession of sharp sounds; 
producing the familiar ‘‘chuck-a-chuck, chuck-a- 
chuck ” which, according to very carefuland repeated 
observation, we think can always be very distinctly 
heard when standing directly over the truck, on the 
very finest even-joint track, but cannot be distinctly 
heard either when standing in the middle of the car 
on even-joint track, or when standing directly over 
the truck cn broken-joint track, under otherwise 
similar circumstances. If this be so, it follows that, 
on even-joint track, most of the passengers for most 
of the time will or may be conscious of the defects of 
the joints, while in the other case most of them will 
not and cannot be, without effort. It is therefore 
comparatively unimportant that the individual joints 
would be only half as noisy, even if they were separ- 
ately heard. 

We shall have occasion to refer to the frequency of 
these noises.and jolts againin speaking of the action 
of springs, but all that has been said of the noises ap- 
plies more or less, it will be evident, to the jarring 
and motion as well, in so far as the same is merely 
vertical and not tending to cause oscillation by the 
cumulative effect of the order in which the joints 
come. Neglecting that question for the present, and 
suppcsing each individual low joint, as a, fig 1, to be 
the only one in the whole'track. it plainly will cause 
the centre-plate bearing, b, to drop only half as far as 
if there were another joint, c, opposite to it. As 
these drops come twice as frequently on broken-joint 
track, the tardy action of the springs still further 
strengthens the contrast. Passing that point, how- 
ever, by comparing the effects of the: broken or even 
joints and the four-wheel and six-wheel truck, we 
have : 

1. With the single broken joiut, a, fig. 1, the passage 
of a four-wheel truck will drop the centre-plate 
through a vertical height equal to one-fourth the de- 
pression a, twice in succession, and the passage of a 
six-wheel truck, through a vertical height equal to 
one-sixth the depression of the joint, three times in 
succession. 

With even joints, a ¢, tig. 1, the drop given to the 
centre-plate will be just twice as much in each case, or 
one-half the depression of the joints, twice repeated, 
with a four-wheel truck, and one-third the depression, 
thrice repeated, with a six-wheel truck. 

The force of the blow, and resulting compression of 
the spring, is directly in proportion to the distance 
fallen through, so that (barring for the present, be it 
remembered, cumulative oscillatory effects) the effect 
of breaking the joints is very similar to, but twice as 
great as, the difference between a six-wheel and four- 
wheel truck in its amehvorating effect upon jolts from 
an imperfect track. For the six-wheel truck increases 
by one-half the number and decreases by one-half the 
violence of the jolts, while the broken joint doubles 
the number and halves the violence. In other words, 
the effect of breaking the joints is as great and as 
nearly as may be the same as that of an eight-whee]l 
truck would be to ameliorate the effect of the joints 
taken singly, neglecting the effect of their alternation 
on opposite sides. With this proviso we can perceive 
no reason why the parallel drawn between the two is 
not as fair a one, mechanically, as is often possible. 

Few railroad men have had any practical experience 
with eight-wheel trucks. A few have been built, and 
some perhaps are still running, but their weight aud 
complication have been serious objections. A six- 
wheel truck, however, has by general admission a 
material advantage for diminishing jolts, and an eight- 
wheel truck should plainly have still greater. 

The question of the cumulative oscillatory effect, if 
any, due not to the magnitude but to the order of the 
imperfections, needs to be considered in the light of 
certain further facts, if it is to Le considered fai:ly, as 


‘does also to some extent what has preceded, namely, 


the sluggish action of the springs and the laws 
by which it is-governed, and the almost inconceiv- 
akle slowness, as compared with our daily experi- 
ence with falling bodies, with which a locomotive or 
other falling body drops into a slight depres ion. We 
are accustomed to think of such motion as quick, and 
so it is in falling considerable distances; but the be- 
ginnings of this motion are very slow—so slow that, 
if a locomotive, falling froma high viaduct, fell no 
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faster than it tends to fall into the depression of a 
single low tie, a man standing under the. viaduct 
might light a cigar and almost finish smoking it be- 
fore troubling himself to “stand from under.” This 
fact, of course, especially in connection with the slow 
action of springs, greatly modifies the effect of low 
and high joints and the effect of a difference io their 
disposition. We must, however, postpone further 
consideration of the question. 








GRAIN RECEIPTS OF, EASTERN PORTS. 





The aggregate receipts of flour and grain at the five 
principal Eastern Atlantic ports—New York, Boston, 
Montrea!, Philadelphia and Baltimore—in each of the 
last 12 years have been: 





Year. lV ushels. Year. Bushels, 
| SESE Pree py y ra 18 9......... .. «2. BB2,4% 9,424 
7 19’, | 1880.... 4 3$1 pe mr 
1°81 eee 277,885,804 
182.391 | 1882... 7" 213°679112 22 
303.6 54.288 1883... + 241,027 275 
) a Le Sees ee eye 293,567,197 | 1884.... .. 225,253,979 


The receipts had increased from 107 millions i in 1868 
to 124 millions in 1870; jumped to 159 millions in 1871, 
and then rose gradually to 174 in 1878. The growth 
we see was slow untilafter 1877, averaging for the five 
years, 1873-77, 193 millions per year, when a sudden 
increase of 43 per cent. was made, from 206 to 294 
millions, and for the four years 1878-8! the re- 
ceipts were very large, averaging 310 millions yearly ; 
but there was a great decrease then all at once, follow- 
ing the crop failures in 1831, and for the last three 
years the average yearly receipts have been 227 mill- 
ion—27 per cent. less than the average of the four years 
ending with 1881. Last year the receipts were 6 per 
cent. larger than in 1882, but with that exception were 
the smallest since 1877, and but 8 per cent. more than 
in 1876. The decline from the maximum of 347 mill- 
ion bushels in 1880 to 225 millions in 1884 (34 per cent.) 
is a great one, and felt the more because the country 
has never before had so great a change in that direc- 
tion : 

The grain receip!s were distributed among the sev- 
eral Atlantic ports as follows: 


Yeor. New York. Boston. Montreal. Phila. Baltimore 
1884.. .116,557.654 36 : é 20,252,990 34,301,281 
1883... ..123.803 024 39.7% 5 22,605 496 35,31.293 | Cent 
1882....115.855,774 31,5 3 20,644,954 29,003,066 
JSR. ...141,165.266 35.303.053 £ 7,739 29,165.509 43,348,217 
1880. “169,042 2.362 37. 4 255.163 60.6.31,426 
1879....163.124, ‘890 32.7 47,398.455 66,799, 926 





1878... ..152,85 


45 474, 650 47, 1075,240 





33,3 )8 27,291.78 


1877....103, (13.78 ? 15,457 18,35: 25 420.545 35.346,470 
1876.... 95,919,242 22,7 33,698 18, 813,7 10 36,310,565 35.°'55,176 
1875.... 93,805.08” is, 321,063 07,134.177 22,452.400 22,048,569 
1874.. ..107.243.158 18,000,002 16,975,728 227156.671 24-9:36.208 
1873.... 92,137,¥7L 17,926,202 19,713,529 24,687,657 19,099,517 


Philadelphia & Bultimore first became prominent 
in 1876. During the three years previous their re- 
ceipts had not much changed, but with an increase of 
29,200,000 bushels ia the aggregate receipts of the five 
ports from 1875 to 1876, Baltimore gained 13,200,000 
and Philadelphia 13,900,000, while New York gained 
but 2,050,000 bushels, the percentage of gain being 2.2 
per cent. at New York. 611g per cent. at Philadelphia 
and 60 per cent. at Baltimore. After 1876 the New 
York receipts grew rapidly, however, and of the total 
gain of 132 million bushels from 1876 to 1880, the year 
of maximum receipts, 73. millions went to New York, 
13 to Philadelphia and 25 to Baltimore, the percentage 
of gain being 76 per cent. at New York, 72 per cent. at 
Baltimore and 36 per cent. at Philadelphia. 

But meanwhile Boston, which did not make much 
progress until after 1877, gained greatly, its increase 
from 1877 to 188) being 6) per cent. 

In the downward course since 1880, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore suffered most, the decrease from 1880 
to 1884 having been: 


New York. Boston. 
52,484,678 105,575 
31.0 0.3 


Montreal. Phila. Baltimore. 


Bushels.. 7, 236.152 29,002. se 27,240, = 
28.7 45.0 


Per cent. 

The rate of decrease was much less ba fave York 
than at Philadelphla and Baltimore, but the remark- 
able fact is that at Boston there has been substantially 
no decrease, and the gain it made from 1875 to 1880 
has been substantially maintained, in spite of the 
great decrease in the total receipts. 

Comparing with 1876, when the total receipts were 
but 16 million bushels (7 per cent.) less than last year, 
the gains and losses at the several ports have been : 


New York. ——. Montreal. Phila. Baltimore. 

Gain. Gai Loss. Los3. Loxs. 
2y,Gu8442 14 Ba7 732 THLG 16,097,575 1,864,895 
23.5 4.0 44.2 5.3 


Thus there has been a large gain at New York, an 
enormous one at Boston, a great loss at Philadelphia 
and sma)! ones at Baltimore and Montreal since 1876. 

If we go back to 1875, which was before the growth 
of business at Philadelphia and Baltimore, we shall 
find the changes of these places to be less unfavorable 
—a gain of 60 per cent. at Baltimore and a loss of 10 
per cent. at Philadelphia, agamst a gain of 24 per cent. 
at New York. But Boston received 102 per cent. more 





' 
in 1884 than in 1875, and every comparison shows it to 


have made the greatest relative gain. 

But the relative gains will appear more clearly from 
the percentages of the aggregate receipts going to each 
port, which have been : 


New Mon- Phila- _Balti- 
Year. York Boston. treal. delphia. more, 
3870. . 56.2 10.5 0.9 12.3 11.1, 
BET ta tesink oes . 564 9.6 10.3 12.3 11.0' 
1872 . 5384 30.0 10.3 14.2 12.1 
1873. 52.8 10.3 il.4 14.3 11.2 
1874 55.8 0.3 9,2 12.8 12.9 
Ns (AVGEES cehgpner 52.8 10.2 0.6 15.7 12.2 
ME Kate Asana menee 458 109 90 17.4 = 4 
1877 .. 50.3 11.3 90 125 16.9 
Err 521 9.3 7.1 155 160 
RES Se . 491 9.9 67 14.2 20.1 
1880... 49.5 16.9 7.4 14.4 17.8 
1#8L. 52.4 13.4 7.3 107 16.2 
1882 54.2 15.0 7.8 9.2 13.8 
_..., CEE en . 5L9 162 7.8 9.2 14.9 
SR RR ets 51.8 16.4 8.0 9.0 14.8 | 


At New York, in spite of the great fluctuations in , 
quantities, the percentage of the total receipts has | 
varied within comparatively narrow limits. 
ating the year 1876, which was especially unfavorable. 
Down to that year its average share was 54,5 per cent. 
Since 1696 its av erage has been 51.4 per cent. 





1880, averaging 10,2 per cent.. but since 1880 its gain 
has been rapid and continuous. Montreal maintained 
its position steadily until after 1877, but when the 
total receipts increased so rapidly from 1877 to 1880, it 
did not hold its position, but the level to which it sunk 
in 1878 has been well maintained, and its average pro- 
portion for the last seven years has been 7.4 per cent. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore followed a somewhat 
similar course in increasing their percentages, the 
chief gain of Philadelphia being from 1874 to 1876 
and of Baltimore from 1875 to 1876. 

But Baltimore held its position for some time, and 
even advanced it in 1880, and only in the last three 
yearsof light exports has it fallen much behind the 
rank attained in 1876. For the six years ending with 
1875 its average was 11.8 per cent.; for the next six 
years, ending with 1882, it was 17.3 per cent.; for the 
last three years, 14.5 percent. But Philadelphia fell 
immediately from the high position it attained in 1876, 
and has never reached it since, but of late years has 
fallen behind its position previous to 1875. For five 
years ending with 1874 its average had been 13.3 per 
; then for the six years endiog with 1880 it was 
15 per cent.; for the last four years, 9.5 per cent., 
growing smaller every year. 

Taking New York and Boston together, and Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore together, the course has been: 

N.Y. and Balt. and N. ¥. and Balt. and 





Boston. Phila. Year Boston. Phila 
66.7 23.4 61.4 39.5 
66.0 SA.7°.j 1078...... 59.0 34.3 
63 4 26.3 1880 . 60.4 32,2 
63.1 25.5 1881...... 65.8 26.9 
66.1 25.7 1882 69.2 23 0 
62.5 27.9 is 68.1 241 
56.7 34.3 1884...... 68 2 23.8 
61.6 29.4 


Thus the two northern cities had a considerable re- 
duction in their share often from 1870 to 1876, chiefly 
in 1875 and 1876. Then for five years, 1876 to 1880, 
their proportion did not change much, averaging 59.8 
per cent. But since 1880 they have recovered and more 
than recovered their old position, and for three years 
have had a larger percentage than at any time before 
1876, even. The contrary has been the course of the 
two southerly ci.ies; for the six years ending with 1875 
their average was 25.4 per cent.; for the next five 
years ending with 1880 it was 32.3 per cent.; for the 
last four years, 24.5 per cent. They leave off in 
1884 about as they began in 1870-73, while New York 
and Boston after having fallen below have risea above 
their old position. 








Reduction of West-bound Rates. 


The reduction in west-bound trunk-line rates deter- 
mined upon last week was a measure which must 
have been very unwillingly adopted, as it at once 
sweeps away the greater part of the profit on the only 
part of the through business which had remained 
profitable. It was the consequence of cut rates and 
contracts at cut rates by the Lackawauna road, 
difficult to exnlain as the deliberate act of sane 
men. Culting rates by a line which is behindhand 
in its percentage seem; unwise, in a pool like that of 
the New York roads, where the road which is behind 
receives pay at full rates for its shortage from 
those which are over; but it is sometimes urged 


that it is so important for a trurk line to give | $541,362 


west-bound freight to western connections which 
are able to give it east-bound freight, that it is 
better to carry it and receive somewhat less than 
ordinary profit on it, than to get the full profit if com- 
peting lines carry it. But in this case it appears that 
the Lackawanna, though it may have begun cutting 
rates when it was short, for many weeks before this 
reduction was ordered had carried more than its 
share, and consequently owed the other roads, and 
was frequently notified of that fact. If the cuts had 


elimin- , 


been made only on current shipments, it would not 
have been necessary to reduce the rates, probably; but 
contracts had been made which would enable cértain 
| shippers to have their business carried at a considera- 
| ble reduction, and to be fait to other shippers it was 
necessary to make the open rate equal to this contract 
rate, until the contracts have been fulfilled or other- 


Thus the reduction is ju st one-third on the first three 
classes, 284 per cent. on the fourth class, and 28 per 
‘cent, on the special class. About three-eighths of the 
' freight is of thethree upper classes (a fourth of it first- 
| class), and nearly three-fifths of the gross earnings are 
™ eat these three classes. The shipments of the four 

seaboard cities at the old rate would yield probably 
| $7, 000,000 per year to the trunk lines alone, which the 
change would reduce to $5,000,000, sv that we may say 
that the new rate will cost about $40,000 per week as 
long as it lasts. There will doubtless be some increase 
in shipments because of the lower rates, but at this 
season not much. The only shipments that can be 
gained are those that go by steamer to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and other. Southern roads and 
to New London, to be shipped via Montreal, and these 
shipmei¥ts are not more than 5 or 6 per cent. of the 
whole, and are chiefly low-class freight, yielding not 
much more than half the average rate The roads 
west of the trunk lines will suffer probably a some- 
what less amount, as a large proportion (nearly half) 
of the freight does not go as far west of Buffalo or 
Pittsburgh as the length of a trunk line. This decrease, 
it must be remembered, all comes out of net earnings. 
It is a very pretty fine to pay for whut may have been 
the idiocy (or *‘ smartness ”) of some one man. 


wise disposed of. How longthe contracts have to run, 
| nobody seems to know. 
| The old rates, which went into force Nov, 1, 1882 
a and the new ones, compare as follows: 

eT SE: ome Go 
ba 4 of ' 2. an 4. Special. 
GR. Bi Bei sss. ebaasans 75 60 4s 35 25 
| Jan. 24! aa ee 5 40 25 18 
| 











Pennsylvania Railroad Earnings and Expenses. 





The report of this company for December shows a 
much smaller decrease in earnings, compared with 
1883, than in any previous month since May, but this 
is because there was in 1888 a large falling ‘off. from . 
1882 in December, while previously there had been a 
gain. The gross and net earnings and working 
expenses in December of the lines east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie have been, for seven years: 





Gross earnings. Eagreee. , , Hot earnings. 

60597 1,673.36 $9 1.934 

br vctedde’ sheshedake 8,453,024 1.941. 70 1,512,054 
bp dieaaginenshikal 3.547 828 2 421 506 1, 126,252 
¢ eensentas 3,731,820 2 528,569 1203 251 

157 22 2.972.326 1,'84.912 

3,%40,509 2,6.7,28? 1,183,227 

3,709,327 2,673,098 1,096,229 


‘Compared with 1883 the changes last December 
were : 
- earnings. nser. Net eurnings, 


Expe 
Amount ....... . $71, we Inc. B1Sbi6 Dee. ae 


POP COMB ..06.0.00000 
The decrease in earnings is small, and the increase 
in expenses is very small, but together they make a 
decrease of 7} per cent. in net earnings. 
Compared with 1832, the decreases are : 


Gross earn, ae Net earn. 
Amount..... ....... $387,911 $-99.228 $88,683 
POP OcME.. csccnce svee 9.3 7.5 


The decrease in gross earnings from 1882 is more 
than five times as great as from 1883, but it isso near'y 
balanced by the decrease in net earnings that the 
decrease in net earnings is nearly the same. The 
gross earnings Jast December were a little more than 
in any year previous to 1882, but the net earnings 
were the smallest since 1878, and, with the exception of 
1878. were the smallest since 1873. They were less than 
in any other month of the year, but that is quite com- 
monly the case. The decrease in gross earnings from 
November was much less than in 1883. December is 
usually a month when expenses remain large, though 
earnings may fall off largely. Last December the ex- 
penses were larger thanin any other month of the 
year except June. 

The lines of the company west of Pittsburgh and 
Erie have had the following surplus over all liabilities 
or deficit in December in successive years. 


1879. —, 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
Surplus. Sur; D ficit. Deficit. Deficit. Deficit. 
if go13 400 $91,670 $6,98t $293,134 $93,251 


The déficit is two-thirds less than in 1888, and only 
about as great as in 1881. It is, moreover, not one- 
third as great as in November. 

Adding this surplus to and subtracting the deficit 
from the net earnings of the eastern sysfem, we have 
as the mere of the yrs eames in era : 


ltea. 
$2 068.416 $1 Boe jae $1, nt S81 $. SFr ons s8si, tos $1,00:,978 


Thus the profits of this year were 14 per cent, more 
than last year, but less than in the previous years, and 
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not half as great as in 1879, when they were extraor- 
dinary. 

For the year ending with December the mileage, 
gross earnings, working expenses and net earnings of 
the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie have been, for 
the last 12 years: 


Year. Miles. Gross earnings. Expenses. Net corning 
187% ..1,505 $39,983,189 $26,783,587 3,199,452 
1874 ..... L521 37,386,427 23,011, a 14,374. 678 

ay: Se 1,574 34,464,104 21,0944 12,369,643 
1876......1,624 36,891,061 22-081, oo0 14,809,832 
Ur eee 1,716 31,117,146 19,028,467 12,088,679 
ae 1.716 31,636,535 18.468.994 13,167,741 
1870.....-0% 1,806 34,620. 279 20,382,740 14,237,539 
ee 1,87 41,265,072 24.625,047 16,635,025 
1881... ..1,880 44, 124) 183 26,709,810 17,414,373 
1882 .....1,981 49,079,834 30,647 406 18,432,428 
1883... ...2,102 51,083.252 31,747. 159 19,336, 102 
1884......2,150 48, 566,918 30,527,016 18,039,902 


We see here that the gross and net earnings and the 
expenses were all larger last year than in any year 
previous to 1882. But there is a decrease not only 
from 1888, when the maximum was reached, but also 
from 1882, as follows: 


Decrease from -- Gross earn. Net earn. 


enses. 
$1820, 134 


pi a a re $2,516,334 so $1,296,200 
Per cent . bbecoad 4.9 ay. 
1882. Amount. s128i6 120,890 392,526 
Percent .. 1.0 0.4 2.2 





There are not many railioads that did not have a 
larger percentage of ‘decrease in earnings last year, 
but a small percentage makes a large amount for this 
company. 

The decrease in net earnings since 1883 is equal to 
1.40 per cent. on the capital stock outstanding at the 
beginning of the year. 

The surplus or deficit of ‘the lines west of Pitts- 
burgh and Erie for the last six years has been : 


1978. 3. | ss SEO oo profit. . See $i, aot. ane profit. 
1880... 3, 072,0 1863 ....5.... 
BOs dc nceae 648. 638 | $20'256 loss. 


Thus the decrease last year was $1,741,925, from 1883 
and from 1820, when this system was most profitable, 
the decrease is $4,001,308, the profit then being 4.46 per 
cent. on the capital stock then outstanding, while the 
loss last year was nearly 1 per cent. on the stock now 
outstanding. . 

Adding the profits of the western system to the net 
earnings of the eastern system (and subtracting the 
loss last year), we have as the profit to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company from the three systems for 
the last six years: 


oe Sey aera $15,861.179 |.1882................. $20,326,728 
BOSD... cecese nee soces 2O)007.077 | 18S. 2.6... 222-6. 20;5148,771 
MODE sass asavece = WWUIOEL | ROBE... ccs cceeceess Py 110/646 


Thus the profits last year were the smallest since 
1879, since which time the capital stock of the com- 
pany, has been increased $25,907,650 (374 per cent). It 
should be said, however, that the increase in capital 
covers a large expenditure for property whose earn- 
ings are not included above; and also that besides the 
profits of the two systems reported above, the com- 
pany has the interest and dividends on more than 
$125,000,000 of railroad bonds and shares, which 
in 1883 yielded $4,113,000. Ata time of a general de- 
crease in earnings like last year, however, a decrease 
in the income from these investments is probable. 
But aside from this, we see that the profits were 
$3,038,000 less in 1884 than in 1883. In 1883 the surplus 
over fixed charges, guaranteed interest, sinking funds, 
etc., was at the rate of 10.3 per cent. on the stock, 
though an amount of this, equal to about 0.65 per 
cent. on the stock, was charged off for old accounts, 
depreciation, etc. With the income from investments 
and the charges for interest, etc., the same in 1884 as 
in 18838, the profit on the stock outstanding at the end 
of the year was 6.87 per cent. In both years the 
stock at the end of the year was somewhat more 
than that on which dividends were paid during the 
year. 

The mileage of the Pennsylvania system has not 
grown greatly of late years--not in proportion to the 
increase incapital. As isthe case, with most railroads, 
especially when traffic grows fast (but sometimes also 
when it is decreasing), new expenditures of capital 
have to be made constantly by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. The capital during the last six years 
has been obtained almost entirely by new issues of 
shares. This has prevented the increase of the fixed 
and other prior charges, which were dangerously 
large. Observing the very large surplus over these 
charges in recent years (often more than 10 per 
cent. on the stock), it might seem that the interest 
account might be largely increased with safety ; but 
the vast system of leased and controlled railroads of 
this company, which swells its profits largely in favor- 
able years, causes them to shrink greatly in unfavor- 
able years. We have just seen that the system west 
of Pittsburgh and Erie yielded the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company $4,000,000 less in 1884 than in 1880— 
nearly 6 percent. on the stock outstanding in 1880. 
It is because of fluctuations of this kind that it is 
dangerous for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
to increase materially its fixed charges, 








Engineers. 

The annual meeting of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers showed the Society to be rapidly 
growing. The additions to the membership during 
1884, 83 in number, or 101g per cent., were nearly three 
times as many as the year before, and much larger 
than in any previous year in its history. The addi- 
tions to the library during the past year were also 
about 10 per cent., bringing it now up to 15,000 vol- 
umes. The attendance at the annual meeting was 
unusually large, especially of non-resident members. 

The meeting was particularly noticeable for two 
very valuable reports. The committee on a ‘ Uni- 
form System of Tests for Cement,’ whose members are 
authorities on the subject, made a report recommend- 
ing a concise and practical system which will probably 
become a standard (with perhaps some minor amend- 
ments). If not the best possible system, it is the best 
we are likely to get, for the judgment of the men on 
the committee would outweigh any other probable 
authority who might propose something different, 
even if better. Gen. Q. A. Gillmore was Chairman, 
and the other members were J. Herbert Shedd, 
E. C. Clarke, W. W. Maclay, L. F. Beckwick, T. C. 
McCollom and Alfred Noble. The quality of cement 
is a subject of such anxiety to engineers, and imper- 
fect knowledge on the subject, with consequent 
lack of care, has been the cause of so much loss, that 
the establishment of standards by which engineers 
and manufacturers can alike be guided, if it shall 
prove that they have in fact been established, must be 
regarded as the most valuable work done by the 
Society in the past year. 

The committee on ‘‘ Standard Time” also made an 
interesting report, showing that 98 per cent. of 171 
railroad officers, reprezenting 50,100: miles of line, 
approved of the ‘‘ 24 o’clock” system, and were ready 
to take part in any general movement to abandon the 
present twelve-hour plan with its a. m. and p.m. The 
response from the Western Union Telegraph Company 
that, besides reducing the number of errors, it would 
save them the transmission of 150,000,000 letters 
annually, indicates the position of that: company, 
though the statement probably exaggerates the saving. 

The Committee on ‘Preservation of Timber ” also 
made an elaborate report, although its work is not 
yet completed. Perhaps the most important action 
taken at the meeting, however, may yet prove to be 
the appointment of a committee on the formation (in 
effect, if not in form) of a joint technical library by 
the three societies of civil, mechanical and mining 
engineers. It is to be hoped that the many difficul- 
ties of detail attending the consummation of such a 
plan may be overcome, for there seems a great waste 
of energy in these societies attempting independently 
to form libraries which must be to a great extent du- 
plicates of each other, with the probable final result that 
none of them will be as complete or useful as one which 
three societies jointly could easily collect and main- 
tain; for inthis, more perhaps than in other libraries, 
the usefulness depends very largely on the manage- 
ment. 

A proposition to commute the annual dues by the 
advance payment of the sum of $250 met with much 
opposition as being unfair to non-resident members, 
whose dues are but $15 a year, while the dues of 
resident members are $25 a year. The proposition 
provided that after paying the commutation the 
non-residents should have no further dues to 
pay, while the residents should pay $10 a year 
for the first five years only. In this way the same 
payment would give both classes of members the same 
interest ($15 a year) for five years, but afterwards $15 
to the non-residents and $25 to the residents. The 
commutation was finally made equitable to the non- 
residents by providing that residents should cofitinue 
permanently to pay the $10 difference yearly, or com- 
mute it by an additional payment of $75. 








It is reported that at a conference of the Chicago 
east-bound freight committee last week, when a reso- 
lution was adopted to make 20 cents per 100 lbs. the 
eighth-class rate to New York, the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk and the Nickel Plate expressed the intention of 
adhering to the old rate of 25 cents, and it is surmised 
that they will insist on having whatever shortage they 
may incur made good to them on the basis of this 
rate. If the Chicago & Grand Trunk does this, of 
course it must accept the share which was awarded 
it by Judge Cooley, though the present troubles are 
attributed to its unwillingness to accept that share. 
But the interesting fact is that there are railroads 
which refuse to enter into a contest for traffic at rates 
which are not satisfactory to them, It is-hard-to see 
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why this policy should not have been followed more 
generally. The talk about ‘‘ preserving” a road’s 
traffic has little sound basis. - A road with facilities 
for collecting and carrying traffic can always 
command it; if its competitors have for a time 
taken the whole of it by carrying for less than 
cost, that does not reduce its power to secure 
traffic, when the rates become satisfactory to it. 
All the advantage that one line may have gained by 
carrying for months at lower rates than another, the 
latter can recover in avery short time by reducing 
its rates. Consequently, nothing can be decided by 
arailroad war. The proportions of the traffic carried 
by the different roads, at a time when some habitu- 
ally charge higher rates than others, cannot have the 
slightest effect on the determination of the proportions 
which they shall carry when all charge the same rates. 
No one would accept such a share. 

When aroad carries at the same rates as other lines, 
it can command and, therefore, is entitled to such 
share of the business as its facilities, connections, etc., 
enable it to obtain, without regard to the business 
which it did under different conditions. It is true 
that it may take it a little time to obtain this posi- 
tion if it a new rvad, or to recover it 
if it bas given up the business for a time, and 
it is also true that if the times are frequent when 
it declines to meet the rates of its competitors, it will 
always be at a disadvantage ; but as things are, when 
the rates ordinarily leave some profit to all the lines. 
this consideration need not weigh. It would weigh if 
ordinarily, or during a large portion of the time, the 
rates left a profit only to those lines which can carry 
at least cost. Then, properly, these lines would get 
the larger part of the business, and finally substantially 
the whole. But actually, if for a time the Vanderbilt 
roads take freight from Chicago to New York for 15 
cents per 100 lbs., and the Pennsylvania or the Grand 
Trunk refuses to accept less than 20 cents, and then 
the rate by all lines is advanced to 25 cents, it cer- 
tainly will not be expected that the Vanderbilt roads 
will preserve the proportion of the traftic which they 
had when leading roads did not compete for it, nor 
should it be expected that these roads will be content 
with a smaller share than their facilities enable them 
to secure at equal rates, and which experience has 
proved that they can secure at such rates. 
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The statement of the working expenses of the Hous- 
ton & Texas Central Railway in 1883 given to the 
bondholders, which we cited last week as differing 
immensely from the statement for the year previously 
mentioned, turns out not to have been a statement of 
working expenses only, but of all expenditures excep 
those for interest on bonds, including $845,185 
charged to ‘‘ betterments, renewals, and interest on 
floating debt,” the charge for working expenses remain 
ing $1,743,771, as before. If the charge to working ex- 
penses includes all properly so chargeable, then there 
was nothing unfavorable in the position of the property. 
for the deficit was due to expending money for addi- 
tions to the property. But if amy part of the sum 
of $845,185 was for making good ordinary wear, 
and simply maintaining the condition of the prop- 
erty, then the statement of working expenses 
was a false one, showing the net earnings to be 
larger than they actually were, and so deceiving the 
stock and bondholders. The statement furnished to 
the bondholders’ committee is fatally defective in not 
distinguishing between ‘‘ betterments, renewals and 
interest on the floating debt.” ‘‘ Betterments” are 
chargeable to construction, and nct to net earnings; 
‘‘ renewals,” properly so-called, are part of the work- 
ing expenses, and a statement which does not include 
them in working expenses makes a false pretense, and 
of the kind which very often obtains money from per- 
sons deceived by it. Interest on floating debt is a 
charge that comes after fixed charges. The statement 
shows $3,268,000 to have been expended in the last 
four years for ‘* betterments, renewals, and interest on 
floating debt,” and by subtracting this from the ne 
earnings a deficit is shown for every one of these years 

If the operating expenses are truthfully reported 
then the road has earned more than its interest every 
year except 1884, and but $163,000 less then ; if what 
were reported as operating expenses did not include 
ordinary renewals, then they were falsely reported, 
and somebody ought to suffer for it. “* 








The Massachusetts Railroads in 1883-84. 


The sixteenth annual report of the Massachusetts Rail- 
road Commissioners, for the year ending with Septembe 
last, shows an addition of 212 miles to the railroads of th 
state during the year, making the total miles in Massachu 
setts 1,973.7, with 668 miles of second track and 8820 
sidings, making 3,474 miles of (rack in the state, a gain 
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124 over the previous year. The totai road reporting was 
2,851%{ miles. The capital of these roads rae 


P.c. 
4.3 
‘eile 


$5,500.81 818 





The debt is the gross debt less cash assets. This makes the 
average capital per mile $70,523. 

The increase in locomotives and passenger cars was larger 
duriug the year than in any other year, which is probably 
very different from what has occurred in most other parts 
of the country. The numbers were: 





1883. Increase. P.c. 
Locomotives ... ..........- 1,286 105 8.0 
Passenger cars 1,790 158 8.8 
Mail and begegage cars 3 482 43 9.0 
Freight CORB. 0:6. 500000000000 28,008 1,693 6.0 


Since 1879 the anane: bas been 30 per cent. in locomo- 
tives, 34 per cent. in passenger cars, 31 per cent. in mail 
and baggage cars, and 52 per cent. in freight cars. 

The average force of ewployés last year was 30,590, or 
10.7 per mile, an increase of 21¢ per cent. since 1883, and of 
57 per cent. since 1879—much more than the increase in 
rolling stock. 

The work done by this road, rolling stock and force of 
men was : 


Train miles; 1883-84 1882-83. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Passenger... .... 15,157,425 14,244,658 + 912,767 6.4 
Freight.......... 11,282,338 11,382,154 = 816 0.9 

, eee 20,273,920 20,202,881 -- 039 04 

Ton miles.. .1,229,368,472 1,220,884,418 + 8,544,054 0.7 

No. passengers... 66,517,265 61,530,747 +- 4.986,518 8.1 

Passenger miles. . '1,007,136,376 943, 235, 658 + 63,890,718 6.8 


For successive years the traffic has been, in millions of ton 
and passenger miles : 


1878. 1879. 1880, 1881. 


1882. 1883. 1884. 
Pass. miles.....593.1 616.9 708.6 788.4 8923 943.2 1,007.1 


Ton miles .. ...715.5 806.1 959.4 1,080.8 1,130.1 1,220.8 1, "229.4 

The increase since 1879 has been 63 per cent. in passenger 
traffic and 5214 per cent. in freight traffic. Meanwhile the 
increase in passenger train mileage has been 40 per cent., 
and in freight train mileage 25.7 per cent., and the average 
train-loads have increased from 5714 passengers and 90 tons 
of freight, to 66%; passengers and 108% tons of freight. The 
passenger train load is much above the average of the 
country; the freight train load remains much below the 
average. The increase in passenger traffic since 1879 has 
been about twice as great as the increase in passenger cars, 
the increase in freight traffic just about the same as the in- 
crease in freight cars. Per passenger car there were 517,300 
passenger-miles last year, against 425,150 in 1879, while 
the work done per freight car remained unchanged. The 
average work per locomotive was: 





Traffic : 1883-84. 1878-79. Increase. P.c. 
Passenger-miles. .... 724,040 576,515 147,525 25.6 
Ton-miles. .......... 882 540 753,332 129,208 17.2 

‘Train-miles : 

RO Rare 10,897 OO) ae 
RIS 8,111 Gee leks cased 
Rs Set nn ses snueds 19,008 19,475 467 2.4 
The traffic per locomotive has increased greatiy, but 


chiefly because of large loads, as the train mileage per loco- 
motive has increased but 2%¢ per cent. 
The earnings of the year were : 


senenee. 1883-4. Inc. or Dec P. c. 
Local....... ; ‘ “ 063,918 Inc. $411.597 3.0 
POI 5:..0:00052005 234,755 Dec. 10,510 0.2 
Express, mail, etc....... 1908: 528 Ine. 203,824 12.0 

~ a 
Local.. 9,859,080 Dec. 1,002,127 11.3 
Through... 10,327,777 Inc. _ 22 3,217 2.2 

Dec. "$178,823 823 0.4 


All q° )  9— se 
do. 1882-83. . sous 


In the aggregate the earnings were substantially the 
same as the year before, when they were larger than ever 
before. 

The course of earnings of the Massachusetts railroads was 
steadily downwards from 1875 to 1878, when they were 
$28,000,000, and 11 percent. less than in 1875. They iu- 
creased then constantly until 1882-83, when they were 
482¢ per cent. more than in 1878, the largest increase hav- 
ing been 15.4 per cent., from 1879 to 1880, but there 
has been no gain of less than 61g per cent. until 
last year’s decrease of 0.43 per cent. - The decrease 
after 1875 was much greater in passenger than in 
freight earnings—$2,617,000 (17 per cent.) in passenger and 
$828,000 (5%, per cent.) in freight. But the increase after 
1878 was somewhat greater in passengers, being to 1883 
$7,652,000 (6 per cent.), against $7,251,000 (614 per cent.) 
in freight, and we see that the passenger earnings increased 
in 1884, while the freight decreased. The earnings are quite 
equally divided between passenger and freight. In 1875 
and 1876 passenger earnings were the greater. Since then, 
except in 1882 and 1884, freight earnings: have been the 
greater. Last year the passenger earnings were 51.15 per 
cent. of the total transportation earnings. In this statement 
of passenger earnings, receipts from mails and express are 


$41,456,977 
41,635,800 


included. ” 

The working expenses and net rentals were: 

1883-84. 1882-83. Decrease. P. ¢. 
$32,070,685 $32,478,907 $409,222 1.26 


This small decrease of $409,222 in expenses more than 
offsets the decrease of $178,823 in earnings, and of $261,085 
in gross income, leaving a net income of $11,048,618, which 
is $148,138 more than the year before, and the largest ever 
made. . lt was equal to 5.2-per.cent. on the total amount in- 
vested in the railroads, whichis the smallest amount for ten 
years; “during which"the percentage has varied from 6.2 to 
5.2 per. cent., and has ‘averaged 5.56 percent." ~~ 

This average has been attained by some very prosperous 
enterprises, offset by some very unprosperous ones: 


13 compauies with $9,298,000 permanent investment had 
no net income. 

12 companies with $42,135,000 permanent investment had 
34 per cent. or less 

“]5 companies with $19,195,000 permanent investment had 
31¢ to 5 per cent. 


12 companies with $87,604,000 permanent investment had 

5 "4 to 74¢ per cent. 

’ to Of per cant with $36,828,000 permanent investment had 
to per ce 

4 companies with $16,815,000 permanent investment had 

to 124¢ per cent. 
‘otal, 60 companiest with $211,875,009 permanent in- 

vestment bad net incomet of 6.1 per cent. 

The amount paid in dividends was the largest since 1876, 
but 26 per cent. less than then and nearly 3 per cent. less 
than in 1875. The dividend payments were at the rate of 
5.12 per cent. on all the stock outstanding. The interest 
payments were slightly less than in 1883, but much more 
than in any other year. 

The average rate per passenger and per ton per mile have 
been, in cents: 

Pass, mile. Ton-mile. Pass. mile. Ton-mile. 
bs 2. 1.850 


1874-75... 444 1879-80 ....2.24 8F 

1875-76 ..._ .. 2.241 1880-81....2 20 1.722 
1876-77 ...2.40 2078 1881-82. ...2.00 1.728 
1877-78 .....2.40 1.928 1882-83... .2.01 1.723 
1878-79....2.12 1,838 1883-84 ...1.92 1.647 


The passenger rates are lower than anywhere else in the 
country ; the freights bigher than in most other sections east 
of the Mississippi and ‘north of the Ohio. The hauls are 
short in both cases, averaging for the last ten years from 
15.3 to 16 miles for passenger, and from 5244 to 6014 miles 
for freight. The freight haul has increased nearly a tenth 
since 1880, which may be the result of a larger proportion 
of through freight. The passenger baul changes very little, 
but was least last year, when the freight haul was greatest. 

The account of expenses shows a suspiciously large de~ 
crease in the expenditures for car maintenance, being, per 
train mile, 57 per cent. less for passenger cars and 70 
per cent. less for freight cars than the year before, when 
they were not above the average of recent years. There 
was a decrease in other maintenance expenses, but it was 
not very large in anything else, unless 30 per cent. in rails 
is considered large. 

For six years the total maintenance expenses and the 
other principal expenses-per train mile have been, in cents : 





1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
pees bathe éecebinee 34.4 42.8 45.1 46.8 48.3 20.9 
. 27.0 21.1 27.9 28.7 28.2 

¥ 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.1 by 
EN ia. das 31s cantase 9.6 10,9 12.2 12.1. 12.4 41.1 
ee bikcatrs che daalicn 73.0 81.7 794 87.9 905 71.3 


The total of repairs last year was thus 36 per cent. less 
than in 1883, and less than in any other year of the six. 
The change isso great as to lead us to suspect an error in the 
returns as published. 

The largest expense per train mile last year was $1.22, 
on the Boston & Providence ; the lowest was 78.1 cents, 
onthe Boston & Lowell. The largest earnings per train- 
mile were $2.08, on the Connecticut River road ; the lowest, 
$1.36, on the New York & New England. 

The profit per train mile ranged from $1.141¢ on the Con- 
necticut River, 8014 cents, on the Old Colony and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and 76 cents on the Eastern 
and Providence & Worcester, down to 42.8 cents on the New 
York & New Eogland, 52.9 on the Boston & Providence, 
54.3 on the Providence, Nashua & Rochester, and 59.4 on 
the Fitchburg. 

The lowest average fare is 1.65 cents per mile on the 
Fitchburg, and 1.72 on the Eastern: the bighest average 
fare of a Boston road is 2.12 on the Boston & Lowell. The 
lowest average freight rate was 1.09 cents on the Fitchburg 
and the Boston & Albany, the next being 1.41 on the New 
York & New Englard ; which contrast with 3 cents on the 
Old Colony, 2.82 on the Buston & Providence, 2.34 on the 
Boston & Maine, 2.33 on the Boston & Lowell, 1.81 on the 
Eastern, and 3.05, 3.09 and 2.33 on some interior roads. 

About £2 per cent. of the tracks of the Massachusetts rail- 
roads are now laid with steel rails, 347 miles having heen 
laid last year ; but this must include the 241 miles of new 
track built in the year, leaving but 106 miles of track re_ 
newed, or 2.24 per cent. of the total at the beginning of the 
year, at which rate it will take 44 years to renew the whole 
track. Since 1879 the mileage of track has increased from 
4,150 to 4,9581¢ miles, an addition of 8081¢ miles; and in 
these five years 1,424 miles of steel rail have been laid, leav- 
ing but 61514 miles for renewals, or 14% per cent. of the 
track of 1879, at which rate (if only steel were used) it 
would require 334¢ years to renew the whole track. Prob- 
ably very little, if any, iron was used in this time. The ad- 
ditions were larger last year than iu previous years. 

The number of persons killed or injured on the Massa- 
chusetts railroads was 457, 181 having been killed. Of 
these, 76 were passengers, 182 employés, 38 persons hurt at 
grade crossings and stations, and 161 were trespassers. Of 
the employés 47 were killed and 135 injured; the number 
injuretin coupling cars was 68, and those who were hurt 
by falling from a train were 35. 

The Commissioners compare the accidents to passengers 
in Massachusetts with those in the United Kiogdom, by 
which it appears that the number of passenger train miles 
per passenger killed and injured was : 


Pass. train-miles to— In See. In Mhssachusetts. 
OO as mei sues 1,106,416.-- 1,017,475 
1 injured .. sesgee sesgeess = 97,655 "339, 158 


The buttehacs were slightly less in England, but the. 
injuries much Jess ia Massachusetts in proportion .to train. 
mileage. Probably many cases of slight injury are re. 
ported in England which would not be reported at all in 
Massachusetts. 








East-bound Freight Rates in 1859 and 1884. 
The Cleveland Herald has published a comparison of the 


east- bound freight rates on an old freight classification ; 








. Troy & Greenfield, belonging to the state, not included. 


dated March 1, 1859, recently unearthed in the Lake Shore 
office, with those now in force, as follows, per 100 Ibs. : 


5 io) © Re 
‘oe ee oe oe ee 
New Yorkto @ : : 2 
: i 2 3 4 
Chicane... {1h 95 1 NS Be 
Cleveland...) trea 9 DD 
Cincinnati... }igga 99 eR 
Toledo... ..}igeg 53 G8 
Columbus... }iseg.... 90 ash Bk 
Indianapolis. | Tagg 7 57 SMS an Be 
Sandusky. ..} ite GOB 
Louisvite... jit SQ Oa 
milwaukee...) Igeg. 75 N80 G5 
The Chicago rates 25 years ago were thus 120 per 
cent. more on first-class, 108 more on _ second-class, 


13314 more on third-class, 114 per cent. more on fourth 
class, and 200 per cent. more on special freight than 
they are now. The Milwaukee rates were from 16 to 24 
cents per 100 higher than the Chicago rates, while now they 
are the same ; but the Louisville rate then was a little less 
than tbe Chicago rate, while now itis alittle more. The 
currency in 1859 was gold. 








December Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in December, which will be 
found on another page, contains brief accounts of 46 colli- 
sions, 56 derailments, and 3 other accidents ; a total of 105 
accidents, in which 24 persons were killed and 109 injured. 

Eight collisions caused death and 17 injury to persons ; 10 
derailments caused death and 14 injuries, while in one of the 
other accidents a man was killed and in another a man was 
injured. In all there were 19 accidents in which one or more 
persons were killed, and 32 in which there were injuries not 
fatal, leaving 54 accidents (5114 per cent. of the whole num- 
ber) in which there was no injury to persons sufficiently seri- 
ous for record. 

In the 46 collisions 11 persons were killed and 43 injured, 
In the 56 derailments 12 persons were killed and 65 hurt, 
while the 3 other accidents resulted in the death of 1 person 
and the injury of another. 

Twenty-three of the killed and 62 of the injured were rail- 
road employés, who thus furnished 96 per cent. of the deaths, 
57 per cent. of the injured, and 64 per cent. of the whole 
number of casualties. 

As compared with December, 1884, there wasa decrease of 
7 accidents, of 8 in the number killed, and of 4 in the num- 
ber injured. 

These accidents are classed as to their number and causes, 
as follows : 

COLLISIONS: 

Rear 





DERAILMENTS: 
OE ss 065608 éc0 grsnne vciss ddase: reanhetbes gpantigeds 8 
IO 0 snencencnte o gnnertae chaequsne, seuntesnnipens 2 
Broken switch-rod sean .s00ats Vent oacd 
SS ae eer ree , 
NN IR. so.  onesccketavisrehenecsssa¥ene gene. Chueh 
Broken wheel 
Broken axle... I pees Ae) eee 
Accidental obetruction........---.- ss. sssesscsecece coceece 
Cattle on track 


ind . aa 
Mis NINES... 255 sa cccreseceecseesestoretens eens 
fn PR GNED code 650 53560800 c0Tes0 
Opec draw. . on 
Purposely misplaced switch. 
Malicious obstruction... ....... 
Unexp 






OTHER ACCIDENTS: 
Boiler explosion. . 
Car burned while running..................... : 
Broken parallel-rod...... ...........005 suid idbswstuhea 1 


ees 105 > 

Seven collisions were caused by trains breaking in two, 
which may give a further hint to car-builders. Six were 
caused by fog ; four of these being on the New York elevated 
railroads, and all occurring within an hour or two of each 
other. Two others were caused by cars which had been 
blown out of sidings upon the main track; one each by a mis- 
placed switch, by fog, and by the breaking of a throttle-valve 
of a locomotive. 

Of the broken bridges mentioned in the record one failed 
on account of, the partial burning of its superstructure; 2 of 
the other were ordinary wooden trestle bridges, and of 
the fourth the only information obtainable is that it was a 
wooden bridge, and the *‘‘ oldest one of its class on the road.” 

A general classification of these accidents may be made as 
follows: 


ee Derailments. Other. Total. 
Defects of road .. ......... 17 ’ 17 
Defects of equipment.. ... 4 2 13 

ne ligence in opérating.. 29 , 38° 
nforeseen obstructions... 9 u 1 21 
Maliciousiy caused.... .... - ~ 3 
TAUPO, 6 ix ccccccccees 13 4 18 
SOUR. 6 is i c0ye:40aasseuae 46 56 3 105, 


Negligence in operating is, as uyyal, the leading cause of 
accidents, 36 per cent. of the whole number coming under 
that head. 

A division according to classes of trains and accidents is as 
follows : 





Accidents; : Collisions. pemtuom. oe. 7 
To passenger trains........ 11 
4 a Lem and a freight... 10 ab io 
freight trains.......... 5 36 2 63 
WO eviccn cess csiuveavas 46 56 3 105 
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This shows accidents to a total of 151 trains, of which 53, | fore in a January week, For the four weeks ending Jan, 17 
or 85 per cent., were passenger trains while 98, or 65 per | 
cent., were freight trains. The true proportion of freight | 
accidents is probably much greater. | 


Of the total number of accidents 54 were recorded as hap- | po 


pening in daylight, and 51 at night—a nearly even division, 


which might naturally be expected for the months in which | 


the days are shortest. 


The month shows some of the causes of accidents which | 


might be expected in winter. 
broken frogs are recorded: but the broken wheels and axles | 


which are usually looked for at this season are conspicuous | 


chiefly by their absence. Very few accidents are traced di- | 
rectly to snow or other severity of the weather, which is ac- 
counted for by the fact that, except on the Pacific coast, De- | 
cember was very mild for the season, with no heavy snows 
and only a few local storms. The number of collisions was 
considerable, and included three of those crossing collisions, 
which are almost invariably the result of the absence of pro- 
per signals, Misplaced switches caused eight accidents in all, 
7 derailments and one collision; and there were three derail- 
ments maliciously caused, one of them by an open switch and 
two by obstructions placed upon the track. Upon the whole 
the record of the month is a favorable one, and is rather 
below the average of the year which it closes. 
For the year ending with December the record is as fol- 
OWws > . 
~~ Aonidenta. Killed. Injuns 





GORIEY « v.n5.<c Sass teunstsnasns denichitiysom 14 56 7. , 
ve 22 5 

26 112 

19 188 

32 150 

40 103 

> 142 

38 112 

21 174 

29 170 

47 13) 

24 109 

389 1.760 

473 19:3 

188: “80 1,588 

4 * * SEs aiden Ses 1458 414 1,597 


The yearly average for the four years was 1,413 accidents, 
414 killed and 1,715 injured, 1884 being thus considerably 
below the average, except in the number of persons hurt. 

The monthly average for 1884 was 99 accidents, 34 killed 
and 147 injured. 

The averages per day were, for the month, 3.39 accidents, 
0.77 killed and 3.52 hurt ; for the year, 3.25 accidents, 1.06 
killed and 4.81 injured. 

The average casualties per accident for the month were 
0.219 killed and 1.038 injured ; for the year they were 0.327 
killed and 1.478 injured ; the month thus showing a less fatal 
record than the year. 








Referring to a statement of the remarkably low fuel con 
sumption in modern freight steamers which appeared in the 
Railroad Gazette of Noy. 21, 1884, Mr. N. W. Wheeler 
claims in the American Manufacturer that some of the mod- 
ern lake steamers do equally well, although running over long 
stretches of shallow water and losing much time at port. 
Comparing the details given by him for the ** H. J. Jewett,” 
running between Buffalo and Chicago, and the ‘‘ Burgos,” 
running from England to China, mentioned in the statement 
referred to, they stand as follows: 


Cargo Coal 
ope Coal per ton 
2,000-ib. Av. speed, Trip, burned, mile, 
ns. m. perh. miles. | ngtous. tb:, Oz. 
Burzos....... 2.800 10 2.380 126 0.0280 0.448. 
H. J. Jewett... 2,300 14 1,800 80 0.0445 0.71 
Assuming resistances to vary as.the square of the speed, 


Mr. Wheeler finds the ** equated” consumption for the Jewett 
at 10 miles per hour to be 0.497 oz. per ton mile. This, how- 
ever, according to accepted formulz, is an error, since the 
power required varies as the cube of the speed, which would 
bring the ‘‘ equated” performance of the Jewett down to 
0.411 oz. per ton per mile, Either performance is sufficiently 
low compared with railroad practice, since it is equivalent to 
less than half a pound per car per mile for average fully 
loaded cars, and considerably less than ¢ Ib. per car mile for 
the average load of all freight cars. On the Pennsylvania 
Railroad the coal burned per ton mile is almost exactly as 
many pounds as the steamers burn ounces. 








The ¢ffect of the good corn crop was felt as early as De 
cember on our exports of bacon, lard and other hog pro- 
ducts, which were the largest for three years, though in the 
fall months the ex orts were less than last vear, and with 
the exception of 1882 the smallest since 1876. Iu mi/lions 
of pounds the exports of hog products in December and f.r 


the whole year have been : 
z Z oa & e oe s 
Sotgrinwees: Peo Re Seo be B 
Pec... 99.8 1319 113.4 1545 104.0 90.1 87.4 959 


Year. 738.8 1,138.0 1,176.9 1,335.1 1.040.1 660.0 768.7 631.2 

Notwithstanding the increase last December of 10 per 
cent, over the previous year, the exp rts for the year are 8 
per cent. less than in 1381, and 314¢ per cent, less than iv 
1880, while the exports for the year 1884 were less than in 
apy other sinve 1876, not half so great as in 1880, and 18 
per cent. less than in 1888. 








The grain movement to the Northwestern markets con- 
tinues very large and increases. The receipts of wheat and 
corn are among the largest ever known at this season. The 
shipments have not kept pace with the receipts, but they have 
been large, and have increased recently, especially the corn 
shipments. The receipts of the Atlantic ports, which for a 
long time had been small, have suddenly become large, those 


Eight broken rails and 2) 





for the week ending Jan. 17 having been larger than ever be- 
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the movement has been, for four years—grain of all kinds and 
flour: 


N. W. re- 
e ipts: 1885, 1884. 1883 1882. 
UE. cecses 723,496 589,804 79 2,691 554.012 
Grate. ..... 19,187,469 17,326,318 18,475,926 14,125,671 
N.W. ship- 
mento: 
| Flour. ...... 917.998 696,545 926,544 518.854 
Grain.. . 9,730,961 8,695,575 10,401,780 8,287,755 
Atiuntic re- 
evipts; 
Flour..... . 956,156 822 540 1,204,798 747,909 
Grain...... 11,410,829 5,486,700 11,543,931 6,637 987 


The receipts of grain at the Northwestern markets were 
thus 11 per cent. more than last year, and the shipments of 
those markets 9,456,500 bushels, against 14,625,000; and 
Atlantic receipts were twice as great as last year. 

In Northwestern receipts, compared with last year, there 
was an increase of 22! per cent. in flour and 11 per cent, in 
grain, the latter, strange to say, being wholly in wheat, In 
the shipments of these markets the increase has been 32 per 
cent, in flour and 12 per cent. in grain—the increase being 
wholly in corn; and in Atlantic receipts there is an increase 
of 1614 per cent. in flour, and no less than 108 per cent, 
in grain, the gain being 109 per cent. in wheat and 
143 per cent. in corn, Last year, however, the Atlantic 
receipts were very light, and compared with 1883 there is a 
decrease of 35 per cent. in flour, and 40 per cent, in wheat, 
and, in spite of an increase of 28 per cent. in corn, a slight 
decrease in the receipts of all grains. 





It will surprise many to learn that there has been no 
increase over last year in the receipts of corn at. the 
Northwestern markets. Actually the receipts for the four 
weeks this year have been a trifle less than last year, 
though the crop is enormously greater, and though it 
will nearly all make good shipping corn, while last year the 
larger part of it was unfit for market. But actually at this 
particular season the receipts were very large last year, in 
spite of the crops, probably because stocks had been exhausted 


closely. Compared with previous years the corn movement 
for these four weeks has been for four years : 

188°? 18833. 1884. 1885. 
N. W. receipts.... . 7,006,576 7,890,577 8.571,825 8,982,011 





N. W. shiviments . 8,808,655 5,495,255 4.579,4 6 6,870.86% 
Atlantic receipts. 2.20.,154 5,371,165 2,809,584 6,885,583 

It thus appears that the corn has gone to the consumers to 
an unusual extent this year, the shipments of the Northwestern 
markets having been 1,291,000 bushels more than last year 
though their receipts were 289,000 bushels less, and the re- 
ceipts of the Atlantic ports having increased 4,076,000 bushels. 

The Northwestern receipts of corn, we have said, were very 
large at this time last year. Actually they were larger than 
ever before at this season. We have given them for four 
years above. For the four years previous they, were, in the 
corresponding four weeks : 


1877-78 1878-79. 1879-80. 1880-81, 
3,857,766 5 054,132 7 659,075 4,971,560 


Thus the receipts this winter, though a little less than last 
year, were larger than after the great crops of 1879 and 
1880. 

Indeed, it seems that under ordinary circumstances, that 
is, when there is a fair amount of old corn on hand, there is 
usually a light corn movement in the winter, however large 
the crop may be. When the supply is short, however, as at 
the end of 1882 and 1883, and also 1884, there is likely to be 
a heavy winter movement, even though the crop be small. 
The receipts at Chicago in December, January and February, 
winter before last, were much greater than ever before, and 
nearly a third more than in 1879-80, though the yeur’s re- 
ceipts were nearly a fourth less in 1883 than in 1880. 

This winter there is but a small stock among consumers, 
and there is a large crop, conditions which favor a large win- 
ter movement. The Northwestern receipts for the week 
to Jan. 17 have been equaled in a January week but once or 
twice before. Nevertheless, the full effect of the large corn 
crop is not likely to be felt until navigation opens, 





The apportionments of east-bound shipments from Chicago, 
made by Judge Cooley, compare as follows with those of 
Messrs. Adams, Riddle and Gault: 


-Freight award.—. —Live stock award.— 


Cuoley. Adums, Cooley. Adu s. 

Cc. & Grand T «0 ABO 13,0 20.5 19.0 
aS Ser 20.0 165 165 
Leke Sho @.............-869 160 229 24.0 
Nickel | late....... ee 7.0 8.8 7.3 
F. rt Wayne. ... 18.5 18.5 1L3 110 
cC.,8t L & Pr c+. oo 9.5 G5 6.5 
Sa, 6.0 4.7 55 
chic. & Atluntic 9.5 10.0 8.8 10.0 

pO a eee 100.0 100.0 1000 100.0 


The changes in freight percentages thus are an increase for 
the Nickel Plate and Baitimore & Ohio, taken from the Chi- 
cago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh and the Chicago & Atlantic. 
In live stock, the changes are a large increase for the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk and the Nickel Plate, and a small one for 
the Fort Wayne, taken from the Chicago & Atlantic, the 
Lake Shore and the Baltimore & Ohio. 











The Chicago through shipments eastward last week were 
about one-fourth less than the week before, there being a 
falling-off in all kinds of freight, attributed to snow blockade 
and severe cold, which have reduced the business passing 
through Chicago more, probably, than the shipments of 
freight loaded at Chicago. For six weeks the shipments have 
been : 








—- —— + — —— _-Week ending- —--——-- ——_-, 

Dee. 20. Dec. 27. Jon. 3. Jan. 10, Jan. 17. Jan 21. 
Flour...... 11.861 8,122 9 394 11 836 10.905 7,247 
Grain...... 26.°45 16.938 19,52 29.772 42.977 32,995 
Provisiuns. 14,326 9,324 10648 13.003 13,171 10,085 
Total... 58,032 24,348 80,404 £4611 67,053 £0,330 


The capacity of some of the roads was so much restricted 





by snow that on Tuesday last the-rate was advanced from 20 
to 221¢ cents, andon Wednesday it was decided to make- 
it 25 cents, At the rates charged such lines as were 
least obstructed were likely to have more than they could 
handle, and a further blockade occurred Wednesday, extending 
further south. Heretofore it has worked so as to reduce the 
percentages of some of the roads that were ‘‘over” in the pool, 
and increase the percentages of some that were ‘short.’ 
Last week the Chicago & Grand Trunk carried 11 per cent., 
against an average of more than 18 per cent. in the five 
weeks previous, while the Lake Shore carried 17.7 per cent., 
against less than 12 per cent. in the five weeks previcus; the 
Nickel Plate fell off greatly ; the Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts- 
burgh made a great gain, and so did the Chicago and Atlan- 
tic, which had been very much behind. The Michigan Cen- 
tral, however, which had been very much ahead, again car 
ried more than its proportion. 

The traffic offering is now so large that it ought to be easy 
to maintain the present 25-cent rate, and really there seems 
to be a more general disposition to maintain rates and neglect 
percentages than before the decision to allow the roads to 
‘** meet” rates at their discretion ; which, it must be remem- 
bered, does not dissolve the pool. It is prophesied that when 
the roads are cleared rates will be reduced again, but the 
clearing of the roads is likely to increase receipts from the 
west, and possibly enough to keep the roads to the east very 
busy when they are all in good working order, 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


Information of the laying of track cn new railrcads in the 
current year is given in the present number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows: 

Elkton & Guthrie.—Completed from Guthrie, Ky., nortb- 
ward to Elkton, 14 miles. 

This is a total of 14 miles, making 26 miles thus far 
reported for 1885, The new track laid to the corresponding 


date for 14 years past has been: 





This statement covers main track only, second tracks and 
sidings not being included. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Manual of Statistics: Railroads, Grain and Produce, 
Cotton, Petroleum and Mining. Issucd Ly tLe birencial 
News Association, New York. 

The fifth yearly volume of this Manual kas been issued, 
somewhat enlarged from last year, but still a bcok of ccn- 
venient size for ready reference. ‘The railrcad statistics form 
the larger part of tke bcok, covering abcut 225 of its 300 
pages; they are presented in a compact and intelligible form, 
from which the reader can easily gather a general idea of the 
company’s financial condition, and the figures are generally 
brought up to a year later than the last issue of Foor’s Man- 
ual, Besides the statistics of railroad companies, the book 
gives tables showing the production and prices of coal, grain, 
cotton and petroleum during the last year, and the course of 
prices of stocks and bonds at the New York Exchange. While 
the Manual is necessarily, from its general design and inten- 
tion, less elaborate and complete than the large volume issued 
by the Messrs. Poor, it is a very convenient book of refer 
ence, and the information given is sufficient for most. ordi- 
nary uses, 

It is intended hereafter to publish a new volume half-yearly 
This will be an improvement, as in the July issue it will be possi- 
ble to give the yearly figures for the large number of important 
companies whose reports appear in the first half of the year, 
and which make public no figures except through their 
annual reports. 





TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 
The Schenectady Locomotive Works, in Schenectady, N. Y., 
have received a large contract for locomotives for the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern road, which will keep the shops busy 
for some time. 

It is said that the New York, Lake Erie & Western shops, 
at Susquehanna, Pa., have received orders to build a number 
of new locomotives tor the road. 

The Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh shops in Indianapolis 
this week completed a new freight locomotive for the road. 
This is the first engine built at the new shops, which have been 
in use but a short time. 

Car Notes. 
The Pullman shops at Pullman, IIL, are to build 50 passenger 
cars for the Staten Island Rapid Tiansit Co., to be delivered 
by May 1 next. They are to be light cars, similar to those in 
use on the elevated railroads in New York. 

The Youngstown Car Works, in Ycungstown, O., have 
increased their working force, having secured several orders. 

The Barney & Emith Manuiacturing Co., in Dayton, O., 
is building vwo parlor cars tor the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton 10ad. 

‘be Jones Car Works in Schenectady, N. Y., have been 
leased to Walter A. Jones, a member of the old company, and 
were to start up this week, 

Bridge Notes. 


Messrs. Wilkins, Post & Co., owners of the Atlanta Bridge 
Works in Atlanta, Ga., made an assignment for the benefit of 
their ‘creditors on Jan. 24. Subsequently Julius L. Brown 
and J. C. Kirkpatrick were appointed ‘Receivers; on petition 
of the Knoxville Iron Works. The liabilities are put down at 
$47,000, and the assets at $117,000, including buildings, 
plant and real estate. The failure was apparently caused by 
the want of money to meet current liabilities, ‘lhe firm had 
intended to transter the works to a stock company with larger 
capital, 

The contract fora bridge over the Mississippi at Keiths- 
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burg, Dll., bas been Jet to the Fheenix Bridge Co., of Phoenix- 
ville, la. ‘Iletiicgeistote Luilt Ly feptcmber next, and 
will be used by the Central Iowa read. 


Iron Notes. 
The Manchester Iron & Steel Co. at Pittsburgh will pro- 
bably be sold out under a mortgage, the holders of the bonds 
baving taken steps to secure the sale of the property to pay off 
the debts, which amcunt to #200,C00. 

During 1884 the Colorado Coal & Iron Co. had its furnaces 
at Pueblo, Col., in blast ten months, the product being 15,800 
tons of pig iron. The rail and bar mills were in operation 
wort of t -e year, Lut tke steel rail mill was run only 414 
months, rating 3,€C0 tors of rails. 

The Brandywine Rolling Mills at Coatesville, Pa., recently 
began running double time. 

he Thomas Iron Co, is preparing to put in blast an_addi- 
ticral furrace at HokerCauqua, Ta., and one at Lock Ridge. 

‘Lhe Pittsburgh Steel Casting Co, Jast year made, besides 
steel castings and high carlon steel, 3.740 tons of low carbon 
steel, to be used for rivets, boiler tubes and stamping work. 

The Chartiers Ircn & Steel Co. at Mansfield, Pa., has 
started up its rclling mill, and is rurning ful) time in all 
departments, 

An effort is being made to start up the Westlake Rolling 
Mill at Warren, O., on the co-operative plan, The assignee 
who is in charge of the property is willing to run the mill at 
a very low price. 

The New Albany Rolling Mill, at New Albany, Ind., is 
running full time on orders. The rail mill is running on 
spikes and light iron rails for mining purposes. 

Midland Furnace in Crawford County, Mo., has been re- 
paired and bas gone into blast. 

Sligo Furnace in Dent County, Mo., has gone out of blast 
in order to make necessa1y repairs. 

Citico Furnace and Chattanooga Furnace in Chatatnooga, 
Tenn., have both gone into blast. 

A dispatch from Cleveland, O., Jan, 28, says: ‘‘ The Union 
tolling Mills, which have been idle for the past six weeks, 
will resume work next Monday morning in the puddle, bar, 
billet and two guide departments. The resumption will give 
emplcyment to abcut 400 men. 

* The Union Blast Furnace, which has been undergoing re- 
pairs for the past two months, will also resume Monday. The 
Cleveland Rolling Mi)] Co.’s rail mill, idle for the past six 
weeks, will be turned into a billet mill, and, it is said, will 
start up next Monday moruing. This will necessitate the 
starting up of the Bessemer steel works, which have been shut 
down for many weeks. The five wire departments will com- 
mence work this week. 


Manufacturing and Business Notes. 
The Valley Iron Works, at Williamsport, Pa., have com- 
pleted six distinct sizes and styles of high-speed engines, which 
are now on the market. 
The Woodbury Engine Co, has been organized at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., to succeed the firm of Woodbury, Booth & Pryor. 


The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—Quotations continue at $28@#28.50 per_ton 
at mill for sma)l lots, with no large orders reported, It is 
probable that good orders could be p!aced $1 lower, 

Rail Fastenings.—Quotations continue nominal at 1.90@ 
2 cents per pound in Pittsburgh for spikes, 2.25@2.50 cents 
for track-bolts and 1.60@1.70 cents for splice-bars. The 
market continues very dull. 

Old Rails.—Old iron rails are in light demand and quota- 
tions are nominal at $17.50@$18 per ton at tidewater. Old 
— rails are quoted at $16 per ton in Pittsburgh for mixed 
ots, 

Blast Furnaces of the United States, 
The Iron Age gives the following statement of the condition 
— capacity of the blast furnaces of the United States on 
a 


an. 
—--In blast — —Out of blast.— 


Fuel. Weekly Weekly 
No, capac'ty. No. capacity. 

CE sides ods: Bawasdpasacnebe & 371 109 14,941 
Anthracite ...... o: ceeeeebennoke ee 91.564 135 28 50 
SEINE ccndcpsaccoseionnons . 8 36812 141 55,612 
WOU sssdnceseos es . 236 66,747 435 100,253 


‘This report as to number of furnaces in blast is very 
nearly the same as Oct, 1, when 69 charcoal, 86 anthracite 
and 79 bituminous furnaces, a total of 234, were in blast. On 
Dec.1, 88 anthracite were in blast and 93 bituminous, show- 
ing that there has been somewhat of a reduction in the month 
of December. ‘The reducticn is chiefly at Pittsburgh. 

‘* The relative condition of the blast-furnace industry for 
the past seven ycars is shown in the following condensed 
table of furnaces in and cut of blast on the first days of 
January, 1879-85: 

Number of Jurnaces in Llast Jan. 1. 


1879, 1°f0, J&8). IFF2, 1°83. 1884. 1885 
| Ree "9 98 160 15a 123 78 68 
Anthr cite... ... 96 165 162 169 169 1(9 86 
B.tu ninous..... ~ = 126 151 142 138 101 82 

Total............ 257 284 473 46 4:0 288 26 
Number of furnaces out of blast Jun. 1, 

1879. 1880. 1881. J882. 18853. 1884. 1885. 
Charecal.......... m0 61460 12-sid117 125 16) 159 
Anthrocite........ 130 67 q 67 312200 (132 
Bi:ummous ...... 123 80 68 78 88 125 141 

FOUR, fe665 2028 433 2930 «= 256 = 262280 445 


On Jan, 1 there were 52 furnaces less in blast than a year 
ago; from 1881, when the business was most active, the re- 
ducticn is 237 furnaces. 

Car Couplers. 
The United States car coupler has been adopted as a stand- 
ard by the Connecticut Passumpsic Rivers road The 


same coupler is also to be put on the freight cars of the 
Boston & Providence read. 


Watchmen's Time Detectors. 

The validity of the patents of J. E. Buerk, of Boston, on 
watchmen’s clocks having been affirmed by both the United 
States Circuit and Supreme courts, the secretaries of the 
Eastern and Western Hailroad Associations issued circular 
letters, some time since, a oe to purchase such 
clocks only of Mr. Buerk or his agents. Mr. Buerk has 
agreed not to prosecute claims against members of the asso- 
ciations for prior infringements, 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
The seventh annuel meeting of the Club’ was held in 
Poilade'phia, Jan. 10, President William Ludlow in the 
cbair; 56 members ard 4 vi-itors present. 

The Secretary and Treasurer presented bis annual report. 
The expense for the year »m unts to $3,589; the receip's 
and other funds to $4,414. Jeaving a balance of $825, or 
more than double the very satisfactory showing cf lest 
year, Thisis, of course,in addition to the value of the 
hbrary ard furniture. The average attendance of members 
at meetings was over 54 per cent. greater than it was dur- 
ing the year 1883. The active mewbéership of the Club hes 
docreased, during the year, from 244 to 363, or nearly 49 





per cent, ;451¢ ner cont, of the members now reside without 
the citv, avd 22 per cent, withous the state, Club mail 
matter is 1 ow issued at the rate of abcut 15,000 letters aud 
peckages per annum. 

P.esident Ludlow delivered the annual address, He drew 
arapid picture of the universality of modern ac'ivity 
end meacs of communication, and briefly dep'cted the 
astonishment of an ancieut philosopber, could be be re- 
exlled to eee in the life of today. Sreak- 
ing of Pbiladelpbia engineering, be said: ** While sr- 
ricus attention bas been drawn to the improvement of its 
water supply, the prospect of actually enteriug upon the 
covstruction of .he necessa:y works 1s vague and d stant. 
The streets sre covered “ith a pavement which, in ail well- 
regulated cities, has long since been abanduned »s co-tly to 
tre flic, impos«ible to clean, permeable to strect fluids, noisy 
and hoy eles-lv disreputable, Bur one seund bridge across 
the Scbuylki lexists. Tbe Fire D+ partment labors under 
the most serious di-advanteges trom lack of water. The 
city sewers are without means of flu-bing or c ean-ing, and 
many are so constructed as to waste their conten's. In 
cons quence, th- foul matters areeitaer to a great ex enc 
stored up under the pavements, to give out p«imsonous 
vapors, or saturate the soit in which the dwellings are con- 
structed. * * TI look forward with the eye uf hope 
to the fu'ure of the city: with smooth, noisel-s3, water 
tight pavemeuts, ample fac lities 1or convecting tbe popu- 
lation of West Poiladelphia with the old city; rapid 
transit of the population from point to pomt in decency 
and comfort, chao streets, healthful bomes, pure air and 
pure water, [ anticipate the reconstruction of tbe sewers 
upon a well-conadeed and scientific system.” The 
several scientific assembiies in Philadelptia during 1884 are 
mentioned, ard, in conciusior, tue Ciub is vongratulsted 
upou its great prosperity durivg the year, and a coutinu- 
ance for the fulure spticipated. 

The deaths of our fellow-members, Arthur Robert Faunt 
Le Roy and Willi»m Lorenz. were aunnounc-d. 

The tellers of election reported that toe amendment to the 
constitution creating tne class of Associa‘e Members bad 
received 126 affirmative ond 12 negative votes, and was, 
therefore, carried ; and tbat 153 votes had peen poiled for 
officers for 1885, with the fotlowing re-ult: 

President, J. J. de Kinder; Vice-President, Joseph N 
DuBerry; Secretary and Treasurer, Howard Murphy; 
Directors, T. M. Cleemann, Frederic Graff, Rudulpb Hering, 
William Ludlow and Henry G Morris. 

Mr. de Kinder assumed the cnair with appropriate re- 
marks. He specially urged increased social and professional 
activity in the society, and the fcll coutribution by each to 
tbe general store of information. 

Western Soci ty of Engineers, 
The 200th meeting ‘was held in Chicago, Jan. 6, being the 
arnual meeting of the society. Messrs. Charles George 
Matiack and Rilph E. Brownell were chosen members. 
After disposing of their routine busiresrs the annual report 
of the Secretary was read. 

Tte report shows tbat during the year 23 meetings have 
been held and 19 papers bave been presented for reading and 
discussion. Six vew members were elected to the secietv. 
Iu February a cw ular was issued requesting members to 
send in sbort autobiograpbical sketches, in response to which 
46 replies bave teen received. ‘The Secretary asked the 
society to determine what use shall be made‘of the material 
contained in these papers, He has also received 17 photo- 


graphs of members, which ‘will be preserved iu the rooms of 


tbs society. 

Severa! amendments to the constitution and by-laws bave 
been made with a view of enlarging the scope uni adding 
to the efficiency of the society. The total amount paid to the 
Association of Engineering Sccveties has been $1,305 up to 
date. 

The expenses of the society for the past vear, including 
rent of :00ms, printing, etc,, have been 31.568. 

The report baving been read was accepted and approved. 
Upon bailot for officers the following were e¢l-cted: Presi- 
dent, Benez*tte Williams; First Vice-President, Octave 
Coanvte: Second Vice-President, Samuel McEtroy; Secre- 
tary, L. P. Morehouse; Treasurer, Charles Fi'z Simons; Li- 
branian, G. A. M. Liljercrantz; Trustee, A. W. Wrigot. 

Retiring President Cregier made a brief address, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 


Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 


At a meeting held in St. Louis, Jan. 7, the report of the 
Execu'ive Committee was read and approved. 

‘The fullowing gentlemen were unanimously elected mem- 
bers of the Club: A. P. Mar, W. L. Breckeuridge, J. C. 
Mereditb, O. L. Petitdidier, 8. F. Burnet, G. A. Brown, 'T, 
G. Lausden and J. B. Cit ments. 

The President aypointed the following committee on 
Smoke Prevention: Prof. Wm B. Potter, Chairuawn. W. H. 
Ailderdice, Theodore Alleo, H. Constable, F. H, Pond and 
C. E. Jones. 

Mr. J. B. Jchnsn stated that the St. Paul Engineers’ Club 
had been udmit:ed tu the As-oviation of Engineerin Socie- 
ties, and that the Engineers’ Society of Western eset 
vania, of Pitt-burgb, were considering the question of join- 
ing the association. 

Mr, J. A. Sovol-wski read a paper on Economy in Gas 
E igines. in the general discussion which followed he suid 
that the economy consi-ted in the absenve of skilled labor, 
tbe cleanliness of the machines, the esse with wh'ch they 
are sturted and the absence of risk from fire: also, that the 
gas bills were ¥9 per cent. of the cost of operation. 

Mr C. T. Anbin read a paper on Protection Against Fire 
and Means of Extinguishing the Same, 

On motion the privilege of the fluor was extended to Mr. 
H Clay S-xton, Chief of Fire Departm-nt. He thought 
pany of the large buildings in St. Louis were bu lt for 
notbing but to burn down, that the extent of some fires 
was not the fault of the firemen. but the fault of the m-n 
who construct tbe buildings, and the carelessness of thuse 
who occupy trem. 

General discussion followed, and the club then adjourned 
A meeting was id in St. Louis, Jan. 21, President Robert 
Moore in the chair, 24 members being present. 

After the routine business had bees disposed of, Mr. W. 
Bouton read a paper on Elimination of Errors in Field Work, 
—— was discussed by Messrs, Johnson, Holman and Con- 
stable. 

Mr. Howard Constable then read a paper on Water Meters, 
exhibiting a variety of meters: The paper was generally dis- 


cussed, 

Mr. Melcher exhibited a copy of ‘‘ Steani Making” by the 
late Prof, Clas. A. Smith, ich has just been published. 
The club then adjourned. 


Engineer's Society of Western] Pennsylvania. + 


h, Jan. 20, 
er officers 
society at present has a member- 


At the annual meeting of this ee in Pittsbu: 
the retiring President, Wiliam Miller, and ot 
presented their reports. 
ship of 299, an increase of 52 during the year. 

The question, Does the admixture of Steam with Natural 
Gas prevent the Gas from depo iting Coke in the furnace ? 
was Mr. Walter Jarboe that a certain 

——— in the furnace, which he thought 
ron. 


; To the question: In the case of Wells which 


Ided 
both Gas and Oil, does the flow of Gas coptinue sup- 
ly of Oil has ceased? Mr. Jarboe replied that he did not 
| know of a le well which has been a gas well from which 
oil flows, but he had seen one of the kind some years ago. 
He said instances like the one in question were very rare. 
Col. Roberts read a paper which expressed similar views. 
Mr. Max. J. Becker a very instructive paper on 
Breaking of Rail Joints and Splice Bars, 


Protecting Frogs and Guard Rails. 


| The Old Colony Railroad is placing wooden blocks in the 
1 frogs and rd rails on its line, in order to prevent accidents 
‘om trainmen and yardmen catching their feet in 


ve 


resulting 
the openings while switching or coupling cars. These wooden 
blocks are in use on the Boston & Albany road. 


Economy in Fuel. 

Mr. Joseph Unsworth, Mechanical Superintendent, states that 
on the Prince Edward Island Railway, Engine No. 7, baulin 
one baggage car, and three ccaches, ran 8,336 miles with 
1,072 bushels of coal, which is equal to a_ consumption of 22 
bushels per 100 miles ; and engine No. 21, hauling the sare 
number of cars, ran 3,168 miles with 1,066 bushels, being 33 
bushels per 100 miles, 

The read isof 3 ft. 6in. gauge. The kind of coal is nt 
stated; it was probably Nova Scotia ccal. 


Seneral Mailroad Mews. 











MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 

Boston & Albany, annual meeting, at the Meionaon in 
Boston, at 11 a. m., Feb. 11. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, annual meeting, at 
the office, No. 26 Exchange Place, New York, at 10 a. m., 
Feb, 24. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana, annual meeting, at the office in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., March 4. 

IllinoisCentral, annual meeting, at the office in Chicago, 


March 11. 
Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad com have 
been declared as follows: “5 

Canadian Pacific, 244 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
Feb. 1. This dividend is made up of the 114 per guar- 
anteed by the Canadian Government and 1 per cent. added by 
the company. 

Maine Central, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable Feb. 15, 
to stockholders of record on Feb, 10. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 1% per cent., 
able Feb. 2, to stockholders of record on Jan. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nica) societies will be held as follows: 

The Western Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents will hold its annual meeting at the Galt House, in 
Louisville, Ky., on Wednesday, Feb. 11. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 
— in New York, ng on Tuesday evening, 

eb. . 

‘The American Association of Train Dispatchers will hold 
its annual convention in Denver, Col., on Wednesday, June3. 

The Car Accountants’ Association will hold its annual 
sod — at Minneapolis, Minn., beginning on Tuesday, 

une 23. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Club will hold poqular meetings 
at its rooms, No, 113 Liberty street, New York, on the even- 
ing of the third Thursday in each month. 

The New England Railroad Club will hold its regular 
meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany station, in Bos- 
ton, on the evening of the fourth Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Railway Club will hold regular meetings at 
its rooms, No. 103 Adams street, Chicago, on the third 
Wednesday in each month. 


Foreclosure Sales. 


The Toledo & Indianapolis road will be sold in Toledo, O., 
Feb. 25, under a decree of foreclosure granted by the United 
States Circuit Court. The company has $1,100,000 first- 
mortgage bonds, of which $300, were issued to pay for 
the right of way, and the remainder were hypothecated to 
secure the floating debt. None of the bonds were sold. The 
minimum price fixed for the road is $150,000, of which the 
urchaser must pay $50,000 in cash. The road is in opera- 
ion from Toledo, O., to Findlay, 44 miles. 


Western Association of General Passenger & 
Ticket Agents, 
Mr. J. M. Chesbrough, Secretary of the Association, has 
issued the following circular : 

‘*The next annual meeting of this association will be held 
at the Galt House, Louisville, Ky.. Wednesday, Feb, 11, at 
11 o'clock. The election of officers for the ensuing year and 
other important matters will come before the association at 
this meeting. An effort will be made to revise the basing 
sheet compiled by Mr. King, and the members have been re- 
quested to have their rate clerks present with such changes 
as they may have to offer.” . 


General Baggage Agents’ Association. 
The annual meeting of the National Association of General 
Baggage Agents was held at the Carrollton Hotel, Baltimore, 
Jan. of he first day was chiefly occupied in the usual rou- 
tine business of comparison of lists, exchange of mismatched 
and duplicate through checks, etc. 
baggage 
mile for 


On the second day the committee on local excess 
each 100 Ibs., with the condition that between competitive 


quartenty. pay- 


presented a report in favor of a charge of }¢ cent per 


points a lower rate may be fixed by special A 
plan for registering baggage as a means of securing greater 
mutual protection, to railroad companies and travelers, 


was presented for consideration. The plan consists in provid- 
ing plates stamped with a number to be permanently affixed 
duplicates, which must be 


to baggage with nap eo 
resen together with the checks, when baggage is de- 
ivered. association will provide these plates, and pur- 


chasers will have their names and permanent addresses re- 
corded. The plan was generally approved by the members 
resent. 
F After voting to hold the next meeting at St. Paul, Minn., 
on the 3d Wednesday in July the Association adjourned. 
Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Relief Association. 
The December sheet of this Association shows benefits paid 
to members as follows : Main Stem, a Depart- 
ment, 166; Machi it, 226; epee, 
Pittsburgh Di , 60; 


hinery Departmen 
128: Trans-Ohio divisions, 211; 
crcules is issued by the Secreta 


ph sician's bills, 133; total, 024 
“ Baltimore & Ohio Em ' Relief As- 
tion are bee N tha the cnca tem. 
0. 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., of Ang. 15, 1984, wij 
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be made applicable to members of the Relief Association, 
and, in future, the company will grant a reduction of 50 per 
cent. of 25 per cent., as heretofore) from its regu 
rates on all Lesage 4 material entering into the construction 
or improvement of esteads and on household effects, etc., 
of members cpa | homesteads along its lines, or improving 
those already owned. 
_ * Applications for these privileges may be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Relief Association, who will forward them 
to the proper official of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.” 
The Committee of Management has adopted an amendment 
to the constitution, the effect of which is to permit the recep- 
tion of applications from clerks, telegraphers and others, who 
have heretofore been exempt from compulsory insurance, or 
who, if they voluntarily desired to become members of the 
Association, would be required to subscribe to all the feat- 
ures, to now select the natural death or sick feature only, 
without being required to subscribe to the accident feature, 
provided they are under 45 years of age and can furnish cer- 
tificates of sound physical health from a medical examiner of 
the Association. It also permits this class of .employés who 
have heretofore subscribed to the accident feature to dispense 
with their subscription to that feature if they so desire. This 
action on the of the Committee has been made at the so- 
licitation of a e number of this class of employés who 
were anxious to subscribe to the natural death an 
ures only. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Arizona Mineral Belt:—At the annual meeting in Globe, 
Arizona, Jan. 17, the following directors were chosen : J. W. 
Eddy, A. H. Hackney, A. A. grew Globe, Ar. ; Thomas 
P. Shaw, Portland, Me. ; J. P itehead, Boston ; Myron P. 
Bush, T. W. Lillie, New York. The board elected officers as 
follows: President, J. W. Eddy; Vice-President, A. A. 
McDonell ; Secretary, G. E. White ; Treasurer, J. P. White- 
head ; Executive Committee, J. W. Eddy, A. A. McDonell 
and Myron P. Bush. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_—Mr. Henry Loosley, 
formerly representing this road at Peoria, has been appointed 
eneral agent of the freight department of this company for 
the Iowa, Keokuk & Des Moines and Oskaloosa divisions, 
with headquarters at Des Moines, vice A. N. Morton, who 
has been transferred to Peoria, in charge of the freight 
pe en of the Rock Island and the Rock Island & Peoria 
roads, 


Chicago d& South Atlantic.—The directors of this new 
company are: Dwight F. Cameron, Oscar I. Jacobus, Albert 
R. Kellogg, James M. Miller, Charles H. Steele. Office in 
Chicago. : 


Cincinnati Railway Club.—This Club has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President. Colonel Orland Smith; Vice 
President, Louis O'Shaughnessy ; Treasurer, J. W. McGill ; 
Secretary, Al. H. Caffee. : 


Dallas & Wichita.—At the annual meeting in Dallas, Tex., 
Jan. 19, the following directors were chosen: Johu C. Brown, 
A. A. Carpenter, John L. Henry, W. H. Newman, Jules E. 
Schneider, T: J. Campbell, . H. Abrams. The board 
elected John C, Brown, President: W. H. Abrams, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


sick feat- 








Delaware.—At the annual meeting recentl 
ing directors were chosen: Samuel M. Felton, Isaac 
Hinckley, -Andrew C. Gray, Charles Warner, Edmund 
Smith, Christian Febiger, Isaac Jump, H. B. Fiddeman, 
Manlove Hayes, Alexander Johnson, Jas. J. Ross, -Albert 
Curry, J. Turpin Moore. The board re-elected Samuel M. 
Felton President; Manlove Hayes, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Ba road is leased to the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Bal- 
imore. 


the follow- 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania.—This society 
has elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: G. H 
Brown, President; C. L. Strobel, Vice-President; A. E. Frost, 
Treasurer; W. F. Zimmerman, Secretary: William Martin 
and William Thaw, Jr., Directors. 


Fitechburg.—At the annual meeting in Boston, Jan. 27, the 
old directors were re-elected, as follows: Charles T. Crock- 
er, Rodney Wallace, Fitchburg, Mass.; Franklin N. Poor, 
Somerville, Mass.; Seth Bemis, Newton, Mass.; Robert Cod- 
man, Elijah B. Philli Charles A. Welch, Boston. The 
board E. B. Phillips, President ; Thomas Whitte- 
more, Clerk ; Mason D. Benson, 

The following circular from General 
Adams is dated Boston, Jan. 13 : 

‘The title of Mr. J. R. Hartwell and Mr. W. I. Fox, is 
hereby cha: from Train-master to Division Superintend- 
ent. Their duties and the limits of their divisions are as given 
in previous notices. 

“Mr. J. F. Adams is hereby appointed Claim Agent of the 
Fitchburg Railroad, with Office in the General Superintend- 
ent’s office, Passenger Depot, Boston.” 


Galveston, Houston & Henderson.—At the annual meeting 
in Galveston, Tex., Jan. 14, the following directors were 
chosen: Jay Gould, Russell Sage, W. H. Harding, F. A. Rice, 
W. P. Ballinger, W. H. Newman, James A. er. The 
directors elected the following officers: President, Jay Gould; 
Vice-President, W. H. Newman ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
D. 8S. H. Smith. 


General Baggage Agents’ Association.—At the annual 
meeting in Baltimore, Jan. 21, the following officers were 
chosen: President, J. D. Marston, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; Vice-President, Geo. A. Schaffer, Philadelphia & 
Reading; vert gy? Mos B. Starring; Executive Committee, 
Geo. A. Morton, m & Albany; J. L. Freeman, Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, and M. J. Robinson, Ohio & 
Mississippi. 


Georgia Associated Traffic Lines.—The following appoint- 
ments are announced: Joseph M. Brown, Gene reight 
and Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Ga.; G. A. Whitehead, Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent, Savannah, Ga.; E. R. 
Dorsey, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Augusta, Ga. ; 
Chas. E. Harman, General Western Agent, Cincinnati, for 
the states of Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, the eastern peninsula 
of Michigan, and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Thos. McGill, General 
Northwestern Agent, Chicago, for the states of Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Mi ta, Iowa, the western peninsula of Michigan, 
and the city of St. Louis; Frank E. Sooke. General South- 
western Agent, Kansas City, Mo., for the states of Missouri 
(except St. Louis), Kansas and Nebraska; J. T. Hosford, 
General Traveling Passenger Agent, Chicago; J. P. Beck- 
with, Florida Freight Agent, Jacksonville, Fla.; W. H. 
Lucas, Florida Passenger Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. These 
officers will act for all the roads in the Association, includin 
the Western & Atlantic; Central, of Georgia; Georgia: South 
Carolina; Port Royal & Augusta; Atlanta & West Point: 
Western of Alabama, and their branches. 


Kansas City Union Depot Co.—This com: has re-elected 
the old officers, as follows : sitiecs 
Presiden’ 


H. Nettleton; Receaaary, Ww 
rintendent, C. 


rer. 
Superintendent John 


t, 
Treasurer, C L. 


. J. Ferry, 
Gonsral Ticket Agen X we Mitene h ; Ge Le Pinta 

. WwW. ; Gene e 
Agent, John Sullivan, veh ond 





Louisville & Nashville.—The jurisdiction of Mr. James 
Geddes, Superintendent of the Henderson Division, is ex- 
tended over the new Elkton & Guthrie road, which will be 
operated as a branch of that division. 

Mr. E. B. Stahlman has been chosen third Vice-President, 
a new Office. He was for a number of years connected with 
the road as General Freight Agent and afterwards as Traffic 
Manager, but left it several years ago to become Vice Presi- 
dent of the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago 


Mexican Central.—Mr. H. C. Barlow, Traffic Manager of 
this road, has issued the following circular: 

‘Mr. F. L. Parker. having resigned the general freight and 
passenger agency of this company, after this date the organ- 
ization of the traffic department will be as follows: Mr. M. 
H. King, Assistant General Freight and Passenger Agent, 
with headquarters at Paso del Norte, will have immediate 
charge of the traffic of the Third and Fourth divisions. 
Agents at stations embraced in that territory will report to 
Mr. King all matters pertaining to the freight and passenger 
business of the Third and Fourth divisions, except as herein- 
after provided. Mr. A. C. Michaelis is appointed Assistant 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, with head- 
quarters at Mexico. He will have immediate charge 
of the First and Second divisions. Agents at stations em- 
braced in that territory will report to Mr. Michaelis in all 
matters pertaining to the freight and passenger business of 
the first and second divisions. All over, short and bad order 
reports (both freight and baggage) and claims for overcharge 
will be sent to the Assistant General Freight and Passenger 
Agent in charge of the division upon which the shipment 
originated. All requisitions for tickets, baggage checks, ex- 
cess baggage tickets; and all ticket and baggage reports that 
have heretofore been sent to the General Freight and Passen- 
ger Agent, will be sent to Mr. Michaelis, at Mexico.” 


Natchez, Jackson d& Columbus.—At the annual meeting in 
Natchez, Miss., Jan. 20, the following directors were chosen : 
T. Otis Baker, George M. Brown, Louis Botto, J. N. Carpen- 
ter, Thomas T. Hart, W. R. Kirby, George W. Koontz, R. F. 
Learned, Will T. Martin, A. D. Rawlings, R. L. Saunders, J. 
C. Schwartz, James Surget. The board re-elected Gen. Will 
T..Martin President : J. M. Kearns, Secretary : George W. 
Koontz, Treasurer. 


New Haven & Northampton.—At the annual meeting, Jan. 
7, the following directors were chosen: Charles N. Yeamans, 
Westfield, Mass.; Horatio G. Knight, Easthampton, Mass. ; 
Charles M. Pond, Hartford, Conn. ; George J. Brush, Edward 
M. Reed, Daniel Trowbridge, Ezekiel J. Trowbridge, George 
H. Watrous, New Haven, Conn.; Wm. D. Bishop, Bridge- 
ort, Conn. The board ‘re-elected Charles N. Yeamans, 

resident; Edward A. Ray, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New York, Lake Erie d& Western.—Mr. James M. Sawyer 
has been appointed Assistant General Freight Agent in place 
of E. T. Low, deceased. Mr. Sawyer was at one time Gen- 
eral Freight Agent of the Rochester & Pittsburgh, but for 
some time past has been Traveling Freight Agent of the Erie. 


New York & Northern Pennsylvania.—At the annual 
meeting in Elkland, Pa., Jan. 12, the following officers were 
chosen: Charles L, Pattison, President; J. E. Jones, Secre- 
tary: W. C. Sheldon, Treasurer; Thomas C. Platt, R. W. 
Clinton, Henry Baldwin, B. H. Parkhurst, R. H. ——— 
J. W. Hammond, James Horton, L. R. Gale and H. M. 
Jobnson, Directors. 

The same officers were chosen by the Pine Creek & Susque- 
hanna, having the same ownership. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—The new board has 
elected the following officers: President, E. F. Winslow ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, J. L. Nisbet ; Assistant Treasurer, 
B. F. Wilson ; Auditor, E. J. Winslow. 


New York, Pennsylvania d& Ohio.—Mr. Charles Paine, 
late General Manager of the New York, West Shore & 
Buffalo Railway, and previously for many years. General 
Superintendent of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, has 
accepted an appointment as General Superintendent of the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, taking effect Monday, 
Feb. 1. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—Mr. T. W. Fredericks 
has been appointed Assistant to the Superintendent of Motive 
Power, with offices at Frankfort, N. Y. _He has been fora 
year past Master Mechanic of the Buffalo Division. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—Mr. J. Morton Hall has been ap- 
pointed Acting General Freight Agent. 


St. Louis General Passenger Agents’ Association.—This 
association has elected officers as follows: President, France 
Chandler, Wabash; Vice-President, J. W. Mass, Louisville & 
Nashville; Secretary, J. M. Chesbrough. Vandalia Line; 
Executive Committee, D. B. Martin, D. Wishart and W. D. 
Sanborn. 


Selma & Cahaba Valley.—The office of this new company 
is at Selma, Ala.; the incorporators are E. D.-Bowles, E. G. 
Gregory, Hugh A. Haralson, H. G. D. Mallory, C. M. Shel- 
ley, J. W. Stillwell and A. S. Woolley, all of Selma. 


Silver Lake.—In Warsaw, N. Y., Jan. 16, this company 
elected Richard T. Tuttle President; Charles W. G. Nobles, 
Vice-President; R. H. Stedman, Secretary: Henry N. Page, 
Treasurer. 


Southern Central.—H. D. Titus is appointed 
Superintendent of this road, in place of 
retired. 


Transcontinental Traffic Association.—Mr. C. W. Smith 
having declined the office of Commissioner, the appointment 
of that officer has been left by the Association to the Execu- 
tive Committee. It will be difficult to find any one with the 
proper qualifications who will be willing to accept, unless 
convinced that the association will be more permanent than 
now appears probable. 


Acting 
ames G. Knapp, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—This company’s lines in 
Illinois, outside of Chicago, will hereafter be divided by the 
Freight Department into two divisions. H.D: Gould, Divi- 
sion Freight Agent, will have charge of the traffic of the 
northern lines, with office at Peoria, and S. B. Knight, Divi- 
sion Freight Agent, of the southern lines, with office at De- 
catur. 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh.—At the annual 
meeting in Baltimore, Jan. 27, the following directors were 
chosen: Johnson N, Camden, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Henry 
G. Davis, Keyser, W. Va.; Arthur P. Gorman, Laurel, Md.; 

m. H. Barnum, Lime Rock, Conn.; Stephen B. Elkins, 
New York; James G. Blaine, Washington; J. A. Hambleton, 
Wm. Keyser, Alexander Shaw, Baltimore. The board 
elected Henry G. Davis, President; Stephen B. Elkins, Vice- 
President; E. W. 8S. Moore, Secretary; C. N. Hoult, Treas- 
urer. 


Woodstock.—At its annual meeting in Woodstock, Vt., re- 
cently, this company elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Frederick Billings; Vice-President, Justin F. McKen- 
zie; Clerk, C. P. Marsh; Superintendent and Treasurer, J. G. 
Parton; Engineer, Hosea Orton; Managing Director, S. 8. 
Thompson, 








PERSONAL. 





—lIt is reported that Mr. M. Burke, for a long time Super- 
intendent of the Mississippi & Tennessee road, has been of- 
fered the position of General Superintendent of the Louis- 
ville, New Orleans & Texas. 


—Mr. John M. Dane, who, for a long time past, has had 
charge of the water-houses and water-works of the Central 
Vermont road, died at Northfield, Vt., Jan. 19. He had been 
employed on the road some 32 years. 


—Mr. W. Jerome Green died at his residence in Utica, N. Y., 
Jan. 27. He was a member of the banking house of Green & 
Son, in Utica, and was also President and chief owner of the 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Halifax River road, in Florida. 


—Mr. E. Butler, Freight Agent of the Pennsylvania road, 
at Jersey City, was surprised on his 42d birthday, Jan. 22, 
by being presented by a handsome gold watch-chain and 
locket by the employés of his department. The presentation 
was made by Mr. James A. Gordy on behalf of the men. 


—Mr. T. W. Fredericks, late Master Mechanic of the Buf- 
falo Division of the West Shore road having been promoted 
to a higher position, the men on his Division presented him 
with an elegant gold watch and chain and an address con- 
gratulating him on his promotion. The presentation was 
made in Buffalo, Jan. 21, Mr. Geo. E. Pratt, Chief Clerk, 
making the address, to which Mr. Fredericks made an appro- 
priate response. 





The Late William Lorenz. 
Chief Engineer Philadelphia d& Reading Railroad, 


—Mr. C. Godfrey Gunther, for many years a prominent mer- 
chant in New York, and at one time Mayor of that city, died 
Jan, 22, aged 62 years. Mr. Gunther owned the Brooklyn, 
Bath & Coney Island (generally known as Gunther's road), 
the first steam railroad which ran to Coney Island. It was at 
one time an excellent property, but of late years its value 
has been much sananed by the building of several other lines 
to the island and the division of travel resulting. 


—Ata meeting of master car builders’, held at the Tifft 
House, in Buffalo, Jan. 14, the following resolutions were 
presented by Messrs. R. H. Soule, Robert Miller and F. M. 

Vilder, a committee appointed for that purpose, and were 
unanimously passed : 

‘* Whereas, Mr. Leander Garey, the well-known Master 
Car Builder of the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, has withdrawn from active service in his profession: 

** Resolved, That we wish to record our recognition of his 
services in that connection, and our appreciation of the 
earnestness and enthusiasm which he has always evinced in 
our mutual efforts to reach the results arrived at by the 
master car-builders of the country, in the matter of better 
and more uniform conduct of the business of that branch of 
railway service, with which he has so long been permanently 
identitied. 

‘* Furthermore, that we wish to express our regret for the 
loss of his companionship and participation in our meetings, 
although we realize that the respite from active duty which 
he now contemplates is well won and well deserved. We in- 
dulge in the hope that he may soon return to duty, and re- 
sume again among us his former active influence.” 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Jan. 17 are reported as 
follows: 











1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Anthracite................ 433,228 I. 29.537 6.8 
Eastern bituminous $e 184,307 D. 50,790 27.6 
RINE alt cuccvaset saaceuae 58,132 . D. 16.857 29.0 


It is said that the bituminous coal pool will be extended, if 
pending negotiations are successful, so as to take in the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, and to fix the price 
of coal at all the tidewater markets. The named ($3.25 per 
ton) is low, and efforts will be made to push sales in place of 
anthracite for steam purposes. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Jan. 17 was: 





Coal. Coke. Total. 1884. 
Line of road.... .. 135,229 38,856 174,085 200,733 
From other lines... 55,569 2,419 57,988 64,519 
J ree 190,798 41,275 232,073 265,252 
Year to Jan. 17... 544,822 122,127 666,949 626,095 


Decrease for the week, 33,179 tons, or 12.5 per cent. ; in- 
crease for the year, 40,854 tons, or 6.5 per cent. 

It is reported that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. will ex- 
tend its facilities for delivering coal at South Amboy, and 
will enter actively into competition for a share in the tide- 
water tonnage of anthracite. 

The shipments of coal from the Clearfield County, Pa., 


mines in 1884 were: 
Tons. 
Pennsylvania R R. Tyrone Div.......................... 3,173,363 
“ wee are 82,000 
Bell’s Gap R. R. via Bellwood .............ccscceeees 176,447 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, from Dubois..... ee Ra tS 329,353 
Beech Creek, Clearfield & S. W. R.R... ....0 0.2.2... 243,513 
| EE ee ee Ae ee . .. 4,004,676 


The Beach Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern and the Kar- 
thaus Branch made their first shipments last year. The Ro- 
chester & Pittsburgh was — in 1883. 

At a conference held in Philadelphia last week it is under- 
stood that the Pittsburgh coke pooi was continued on sub- 
stantially the same basis as last year. 

The shipments of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co, 
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last year were: Coal, 152,308; coke, 100,935; total, 253,243 
tons, an increase over 1883 of 25,379 tons, or 7.7 per cent. 

Cumberland Coal shipments for the week ending Jan. 24 
were 33,555 tons, making the total shipments for the year to 
that date 112,880 tons. 

A meeting of representatives of the anthracite coal com- 
panies was held in New York, Jan. 26, at which the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That, excluding the interests of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Co, we will carry out the plan originally adopted 
for the arrangement of the trade, and that with the view of 
recovering the market for steam and manufacturing pur- 
poses from bituminous coal by the sale, at reduced prices, of 
asufficient quantity of anthracite coal, 1,000,000 tons are to 
be added to the assumed total output for the year eB 
vided, however, that none of the said 1,000, tons be added 
to the quotas for February, March, April or May.” 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported 
as follows: 
Year ending Dec. 31: 
1884 


> 1883. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Connctton Val... $312,669 $331,230 D. $18,561 5.6 

Net comine. - 62,627 81,925 D. 18,298 23.8 
E. Ten , Va. & G. 3,993,622 4,144,274 D. 150,652 3.6 

Net earnings... 1,482,908 1,709.5 Dz. 226,461 13.2 
Houston & Tex. 

Cent............ 2,570,375 3,251,875 D. 681,500 20.9 

Net earnings... 990,382 1,508,104 D. 517,722 34.3 
Mil. & Northern... 510,034 478.063 L 31.971 6.7 
Natchez, J.&Col. 181,860 177,221 IL 4,639 2.9 

Net earnings... 58.917 54,952 I. 3,965 7.2 
N.Y.& N.England 3,250,610 3,627,646 D. 377,036 10.4 

Net earnings... 737,208 511,498 I. 225,710 44.2 
Northern Cent... 5,521,877 6,088,131 D, 566,254 9.3 

Net earnings... 2,053.484 2,256,526 D. 203,042 9.0 
Pennsylvania .... 48,566,717 51,083,051 D. 2,516,534 4.9 

Net earnings... 18,039 902 19,336,102 D. 1,296,200 6.7 
South Carolina .. 1,233,291 1,326,969 D. 93,678 vin i 
Utah Central.... 1,038.938 1,174,736 D, 135,798 11.6 

Ten months ending Oct. 31: 

So. Pacific, No. 

eee PASE $1,234,048 $1,085,897 I. $148,151 1°.7 

Net earnings... 532,226 540,624 D. 8.398 1.5 

Month of October: ° 
So. Pacific. No. 

_ re $164,140 $125,582 I. ,058 30.6 
Net earnings... 84,319 68,140 I. 16,179 23.8 
Month of December : 

E. Ten., Va. & G. $376,803 $374,944 I. $1,859 0.5 

Net earnings... 130,437 131,395 D. 958 07 
Mil. & Northern. 39,185 39,025 I. 160 0.4 
N.Y.&N.England 239,050 215,422 I. 23,628 10.9 

Net earnings... 51,020 *115,180 nein ae 
Northern Cent... 442,269 409,152 I. 33,117 8.5 

Net earnings... 89,220 19,381 I. 69,839 160.4 
Pennsylvania.... 3,769,397 3.840.579 D. 71,182 1.9 

Net earnings... 1,096,289 1,183,287 D. 386.998 7.3 
South Carolina... 131.195 128.868 I. 2,327 1.8 
Utab Central..... 76,320 93,470 D. 17.150 18.3 

Third week in December: 

1885. 1884. 
Canadian Pacific. $30,000 $67,000 I. $13,000 19 
Chi. & Alton..... 155,585 165,874 D. 10,289 6.2 
Chi. & East. Ill.. 29,532 35,624 D. 6092 17.1 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 335,000 346,069 D. 11,069 3.2 
Chi. & Nor’west. 314,600 549,600 D. 35,000 10.0 
Chi., St. P., M. & 

Omaha......... 74,000 82,300 D. 8. 10.1 
Det., Lan. & No. 14,905 20,442 D. 5,537 27.2 
Long Island...... 36,729 34,040 T. 2.689 79 
Louisv. & Nashv. 252,470 236.330 I. 16.140 6.8 
Mil., L. 8S. & W.. 16,355 16,445 D. 90 05 
Roch. & Pitts... 18,053 15,400 I. 2.653 17.2 
St. L. & San Fran. 55,500 74,500 D. 19,000 26.0 

* Deficit. 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. 
Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending Jan. 23 is reported as 
follows, in bales : 


Interior markets: 1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
eee ae 46,377 55,871 D. 9,494 169 
Shipments........... - 53,156 85,686 D. 32,530 36.9 
Stock, Jan. 23.. .. .. 298,080 330,900 D. 32.820 2.9 

Seaports: 
ee Ee eee 93,911 104,533 D. 10,622 10.1 

acai 93,122 112,799 D. 19,677 17.4 
898,724 1,136,260 D. 237,536 20.9 





The total shipments from plantations for the cotton year 
(from Sept. 1) to Jan. 23 are estimated at 4,805,610 bales ; 
the increase, as compared with last year, is 156,244 bales, the 
decrease from 1882-83 is 220,367 bales, and the increase over 
1881-82 is 334,058 bales. The weather for the week was not 
generally favorable to a free movement. 


West-bound Freight Rates. 

At a meeting of the Trunk Lines Executive Committee in 
New York, Jan. 23, it was decided to reduce the rates on 
west-bound freight in order to meet alleged irregularities and 
enable all parties to meet the contracts made by some of the 
lines. The rates per 100 Ibs. from New York to Chicago are, 
in cents: 

Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. Special. 
ae VORB 5 vsins 1505 oveses onions 50 40 30 25 18 
ONG PROB io csc cicinddecccssece 75 50 45 35 25 

The new rates take effect at once. 


Transcontinental Traffic Association. 


The meeting of this Association-in San Francisco closed last 
week by the election of Mr. C. W. Smith (now General Man- 
ager of the Chesapeake & Ohio) as Commissioner. He has 
since declined the office. 

A dispatch from San Francisco, Jan. 24, says: ‘‘Itis 
stated that the Northern Pacific Railroad Co. will refuse to 
sign the agreement made at the Transcontinental meeting, 
unless the 8 per cent. it was to pay the Southern roads is re- 
bated. Tho Northern Pacific Co. claims that, without the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. steamers, the Southern 


roads would have no Portland connection. The exact amount | M 


of rebate claimed is not known, but it is believed to be one- 
third of the 8 per cent.” 


Boston Traffic Notes. 
The Boston & Albany Railroad last month delivered to the 
New York Central 15,470, i 12,388 in December, 
1883, and received from the same road 15,476, against 11,893 
in December, 1883. Last month 5,726 cars were sent West 
out of Boston, against 4,986 in December, 1883. 


Passenger Commissions. 

A meeting of representatives of roads in the passenger pool 
was held in Cincinrati, Jan. 27, Assistant Commissioner 8S. F. 
Pierson presiding. The meeting was called for the purpose of 
discussing commissions on passenger business, and was largely 
attended. After general discussion, it was decided that a 
limit should be placed on the amount to be paid as commis- 
sion, but no final action was ftaken, an adjournment being 
made until Feb. 11, at Louisville. 


East-bound Freight Rates. 


East-bound freight rates appear to be somewhat unsettled. 
From St, Louis it is reported that grain has been taken at 20 


cents, with a rebate of 3 cents, while, on th» other hand, a 
Chicago dispatch of Jan. 27 says that the Lake Shore has put 
up grain to tariff rates, and on Jan. 28 the other roads took 
the same action. 


Southern Passenger Rates. 

A dispatch from Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 28, says: “* The cut 
made last week by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad on 

ssenger rates to Chattanooga, reduci the fare from 

.30 to $2, has been met by the Memphis & Charleston Co., 
which has just made a general cut to Nashville, Cincinnati, 
Washington, New York, and other points. The regular rate 
to Nashville was $7. -It isnow $4. The rate to Cincinnati 
has been cut from $14.75 to $11; to New York, from $30 to 
$25.75, and other intermediate points in proportion. The 
Nashville road also made a heavy cut in freight rates, reduc- 
ing the tariff from Chattanooga to Memphis to 5 cents per 
100 pounds. The distancee is 380 miles. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


Injury to Employe—Negligence of Fellow-Servant, 

In the case of Heitzman against the Pennsylvania Co., 
tried last week in the United States Circuit Court in 
Chicago, plaintiff sued for‘damages for injuries received in 
a collision, which was caused by a switch left open by the 
conductor of a switching train. In his charge to the jury, 
Judge Gresham said : 

“Stewart was guilty of negligence in leaving open the 
switch, asalready described. The plaintiff’s injuries resulted 
from this negligence. This is admitted by the defendant’s 
couusel, It is not claimed that the plaintiff, by his own 
negligence, contributed to the accident. It is insisted, how- 
ever, that the plaintiff and Stewart were co-laborers in a 
common employment, and that, therefore, the defendant is 
under no obligation to compensate the plaintiff for the in- 
juries he received. When the plaintiff entered the service 
of the defendant, he took upon himself tbe ordinary risks 
incident to his employment as a switching engineer. The 
defendant paid the plaintiff for his labor and skill as an en- 
gineer, and. for taking such risk. Having been once paid, 
and having voluntarily assumed this risk, the plaintiff can- 
not complain if he sustained injuries thereby. But the plain- 
tiff was not paid for taking risks not incident to bis partic- 
ular employment—risks resulting from tbe carelessness of 
employés engaged in branches or departments of service 
removed from and distinct or distant from this in which the 
plaintiff and his co-employés were engaged. Persons not 
engaged in the same department or character of service as 
the plaintiff—not under the same immediate direction, not 
so related to or associated with him that be could acquire 
any influence over them, or have fair opportunity of 
observing them in the discharge of their duties, and 
acquiring a knowledge of their habits and fitness for 
their respective stations—were not his fellow work- 
men. All such sustained to him the relation of 
strangers. The plaintiff was subject to the authority of 
Tiernay, his own switching conductor. He was required 
to obey Tiernay’s orders. As between himself and Tiernay, 
the latter was the personal representative of the defendant 
company. If, therefore, the negligence which caused the 
collision and the plaintiff's injury had been Tiernay’s negli- 
gence, the defendant’s liability would bave been clear. 
Stewart was a switching conductor. He sustained to the 
defendant the same relation as Tiernay. . There is neither 
reason nor justice in holding the defendant is not liable for 
Stewart’s negligence, ‘whe it would have been liable had 
the same accident resulted from Tiernay’s negligence. But 
even if the plaintiff and Stewart were fellow employés, 
engaged in the same common service, the question remains: 
Was the defendant company guilty of negligence in employ- 
ing the latter as switching conductor, and retaining him in 
that position? It is only when the employer is free from 
negligence that he can claim exemption from liability for 
injuries received by one employé from the negligence of a 
co employé.” 

On the question of negligence the Court reviewed the evi- 
dence, and found that several witnesses had sworn that 
Stewart, from intemperate habits, was an uofit man for his 

sition. The Court instructed the jury, in conclusion, that 
if they believed that Stewart was in the habit of getting 
intoxicated, and that the defendant company were at fault 
in not instituting inquiry into Stewart’s habits after being 
warned, bis being retained in their service constituted 
negligence, 

The jury, after considering the case, rendered a verdict of 
$8,000 in favor of the plaintiff. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 

Asheville & CposenemaneS is announced that 
work will be begun this spring on the extension of this road 
from its present terminus at Hendersonville, N. C., to Ashe- 
ville, about 20 miles. The road was completed several years 
ago from Spartanburg. 8. C., to Hendersonville, N. C., 50 
miles, and the extension to Asheville was nearly all graded at 
that time. Its completion was prevented by the embarrass- 
ments of the company and the subsequent sale of the road 
under foreclosure. e road is now controlled by the Rich- 
mond & Danville, with whose Western North Carolina line it 
will connect at Asheville. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Mexican Finan- 
cier of Jan. 17 says: ‘“‘Mr. George B. Harris, Assistant 
General ry of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road, left for the United States Thursday night. The Attor- 
ney of his company, Mr. Sebastian Camacho, had then, with 
Minister of the | ie si Romero Rubio, signed a contract 
by which the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Co. will be 
enabled to open up the trade of the west coast of 
Mexico to American commerce and travel. Beginning 
Feb. 1, they are allowed to run steamers from Guay- 
mas, the port terminus of their Sonora Branch road, 
along the Gulf coast, touching at La Paz, Mazatlan and 
anzanillo. The round trip along the coast is to oc- 
cupy 20.days, and once every three months a steamer will 
either continue around the coast of Lower California to San 
Francisco or connect with the steamers of the Pacific Mail 
line at Acapulco. The railroad company asked for no 
subvention from the government. The only privileges de- 
sired by and granted to it are exemption from 
_ charges and the right to fly the American 

ag. In ample return for these concessions, the company 
has agreed to carry the Mexican mails free of all charges, in- 
cluding the furnishing of accommodations for the govern- 
ment mail nts, and the transaction of other government 
business at the rates exacted from steamship lines receiving 
large money subsidies. The sole object of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Co. seems to be the affording of new 
facilities for the already enormous travel and freight patron- 
age along their main and branch lines. The fine new iron 
steamer * City of Topeka,” now at San Francisco, will be 
immediately ordered into the service for which she was espe- 
cially built.” 





Boston & Albany.—A new lease of the North Brookfield 
Branch road to this company has been agreed upon, to con- 
tinue for 50 years, at a rental of $3,000 a year. The Boston 
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& Albany Co has operated the road since it was built, under 
a lease which has just expired. 

In the suit brought by the state of Massachusetts to deter- 
mine the legality of the division of stock made last year by 
this company, the Court has ruled that each stockholder, 
having received a } eaheng of the stock divided, must be made 
a co-defendant in suit. No further action has been taken, 
the Attorney General not feeling warranted without further 
authority from the islature in incurring the expense of 
serving notice upon all the numerous stockholders of the com- 
pany. 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—An exten- 
sion of the Dakota Division has been definitely located from 
the present terminus at Watertown, Dak., northward about 
50 miles through the James River oe As soon as the 
weather permits work on the grading will be begun at Wat- 
ertown, and at the same time the engineers will continue the 
location of the road northward to Bismarck. 


Camden & Atlantic.—Suit has been begun against this 
company by the May’s Landing Railroad Co. to recover 
rental of that road from Jan. 1, 1881, up to the present time. 
The road was built in 1872 as a branch of the Camden & 
Atlantic, and leased to that company at a rental of $5,000 a 
year. It extended from May’s Landing, N. J., to Egg Har- 
bor City, 7 miles. The buiiding of another road through 
May’s Landing took away all its business, and the Camden & 
Atlantic Co. withdrew its trains and abandoned the road 
some years ago, and has not since operated it. 


Central Iowa.—It is understood that this company will 
shortly issue a circular to the bondholders requesting them 
to exchange their present bonds for new consolida’ 5 per 
cent. bonds, with one-half the interest funded for two years. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This company an- 
nounces that it has at last secured the use of the bridge over 
the a at Clinton, lowa, and is now prepared to run 
trains and deliver passengers and freight at Clinton, and also 
to make connection at that: point with the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern road, whose branch to Clinton was re- 
cently completed. Through passengers cars will be run by 
this route between Chicago and Cedar Rapids. The company 
has had a branch to the Mississippi River opposite Clinton for 
a number of years, but has never been able to secure the use 
of the bridge over the river at that point. 


Chicago & South Atclantic.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in Illinois to build a railroad from 
Chicago to a point on the Indiana state line in Cook County, 
with a branch to South Chicago. The line is to connect with 
a road in Indiana to be built by a company of the same name. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—Late dis- 
patches state that the Receivers appointed by the Georgia 
state court for the property of this company in Georgia have 
been discharged, leaving the entire road in possession of Mr. 
Henry Fink as Receiver, appointed by the United States Cir | 
cuit Court. 

This company makes the following statement for Decem- 
-_ and the six months of its fiscal year from July 1 to Dec. 
31: 








——-December.—— —-——Half-year.——-— 

1884. 1883. 1884, 1883. 
Earnings......... .. $376.803 $374,944 $2,129,443 $2.308,985 
Expemses.... ...-.... 246.366 244,549 1.274.207 1,236,922 
Net earnings....... 3130,437 $131,395 $855.046 $1,071,063 
Per cent. of exps.... 65.4 65.0 50.9 53.6 


For the half-year this shows a decrease in gross ae of 
$179,642, or 7.8 per cent. ; an increase in expenses of $37,375, 
or 3.0 per cent., and a resulting decrease of $216,017, or 20.2 
per cent., in net earnings. 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—The con- 
tract for laying track on the 90 miles of road graded during 
the fal) and winter has been let to Mr. Kelley, of Sioux City, 
Ia., and the bridging to Mr. Desparois, also of Sioux City. 
These contracts cover also the work on the additional section 
of 50 miles to White River, on which grading is now in prog- 
ress, and call for the completion of the track to White River 
by August next. 


Hous'on & Texas Central.—The bondholders’ commit- 
tee makes public the following letter from Mr. C, P. Hunting 
ton: ‘At your request I send herewith a comparative state- 
ment of gross earnings, amounts charged to operating ex- 
penses, amounts charged to renewals and betterments, and 
gross interest charges of the Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
way Co.: 





1884. _ _. 1883, 1882. 

Gross earnings .. ........ $2,570,375 $3,251.875 $3,156,517 
Operating expenses....... 1,579,993 1,745,771 1,748,404 

Net earnings............. $990,382 $1,508,104 $1,407,613 
Bettermects, renewalsand . 

interest on floating debt. 719,290 845,185 608,066 

Surplus for interest on 

IN: is. vid. depunabues $271,092 $662,919 $729,547 
Interest on bonds......... 1,173,200 1,193,200 1,193,255 

eS ee $902. 108 $53u,281 $393,708 


Mr. Huntington said further : ** A small annual payment 
is made on account of interest and sinking fund on state 
debt, the precise amount of which Iam unable at the mo- 
ment to state. * * * I notice that, probably through in- 
advertence, certain paige ge have made statements in re- 
gard to this matter, in which they have undertaken to com- 
pare the amount remaining, after deducting the amounts 
charged to operating expenses and to renewals and better- 
ments for the year 1884, with the amount remaining after 
deducting only the amounts charged to operating expenses in 
preceding years. The statement now sent you will enable 
you and all others interested to draw such conclusions in re- 
spect to the earning capacity of this property as the facts may 
warrant. I have no comments whatever to make respecting 
them.” 

A meeting of first-mortgage bondholders was held in New 
York, Jan. 27, at which upwards of $2,000,000 of the bonds 
were represented, The committee presented a long report, giv- 
ing a statement of the total debt of the road, which oa at 
about $20,000,000, including a floating debt of $2,600,000. 
They also represent the statement of earnings which is given 
above, and reported that under the terms of the mortgage 
the bondholders are entitled to have conveyed to the trustees 
for their benefit 6,400 acres of land per mile of completed 
road, which would amount altogether to nearly 3,700,000 
acres. This land, however, is not on the line of the road. 
The committee also reported that it had made a formal 
demand on the trustees, requesting them to collect from the 
company the annual payment due to the sinking fund for 12 
years past, and also to demand a conveyance of the land. The 
committee recommended that a thorough examination be 
made of the affairs of the company. ; 

The meeting approved the report, and adopted a resolution 
appointing A. Foster Higgins, William Laimbeer, C. I. Hud- 
son, James Middleditch, Cyrus J. Lawrence, Albert Kelly, 
and John 8. Barnes a committee to represent the first mort- 
gage bondholders and to take the necessary action to protect 
their interest, this committee being authorized to institute 
legal proceedings should it prové necessary. It was also 
resolved that the trustees under the first mortgage have not 
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performed their duties properly, and that they should be re- 
quested to resign. 


International, of Maine.—The application of this com- 
yany to Maine Legislature for permission to bridge Moose- 
ead Lake is meeting with much opposition from local in- 
ierests. Most of this comes from Bangor, where it is feared 
that the construction of the new road will seriously injure 
the Bangor & Piscataguis road, which is chiefly owned by 
the city, and was built expressly to aid its business. 


Kansas City & Osceola.—Arrangements are being made 
to build a railroad from Kansas City, Mo., southeast about 
100 miles to Osceola, It is said that Mr. John I. Blair is to 
build the road and that its object is to reach extensive tracts 
of coal lands which he owns along the line of the proposed 
road, 


Louisville & Nashville.—This company will open for 
business Feb, 1 the Elkton & Guthrie road, which extends 
from Guthrie, Ky., on its Henderson Division, northward 14 
miles to#¥ikton, the county seat of Todd County. It will be 
operated:as a branch of the Henderson division. 


Maine Central!,—The subscription list for the $600,000 
new 6 per cent, bonds offered by this company closes this 
week, Already offers for over $900,000 have been received, 
chiefly from local investors. . 


Mexican National.—The Mexican Financier of Jan. 
17 says: ‘ Officials of the Mexican National have been nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the Salinas coal mines in the state 
of Coahuila. it a reasonable price can be agreed upon for 
the coal property, it 1s expected that a branch line will be 
run from New Laredo northward, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the transportation of the coal across the Rio Grande 
into Texas.” 


Midland, of South Carolina.—The application of this 
company for a charter in South Carolina has stirred up some 
opposition and considerable discussion. The construction of 
the proposed road is urged by its projectors as necessary if 
Charleston is to maintain its hold upon the business of the in- 
terior of the State, The building of the Augusta & Knoxville 
road and its proposed extension to Spartanburg in the interest 
of Augusta and the Central Railroad of Georgia, will, it is 
said, cut Charleston off completely from the *k country, | 
diverting the bulk of its traffic to Augusta and “Savannah. 
On the other hand, the opponents of the project Claim that 
the South Carolina road and its connections furnish all the 
outlets to Charleston that can profitably be used. They seem 
to have a strong basis of facts for their argument, for, while 
the South Carolina road has a considerable business, it has 
none to spare, and the earnings of the roads in the hill coun- 
try west of Columbia are already so very light that it would 
seem that any further division of the business must deprive 
them of support altogether. 


Mississippi River.—This company bas filed articles of 
incorporation to build a railroad from Jonesboro, LIl., south- 
west to Thebes, on the Mississippi River, and also to build a 
bridge over the river at that point, and to connect with a road 
to be builtin Missouri 


Mt. Vernon, Coshocton & Wheeling —The sur- 
veys of this road have been completed from Marion, O., 
southeast to Wheeling, W. Va., the distance being 157 miles, 
The road passes through a good section of country and 
reaches a number of coal mines, besides touching several im- 
portant towns. At Marion it connects with the Chicago & 
Atlantic road, and at Wheeling it will connect with the Balti- 
more & Ohio. The country through which it will run is, 
however, already pretty well supplied with railroads, 


Natchez, Jackson & Columbus.—A dispatch from 
Jackson, Miss., says that a syndicate which is interested in 
developing mineral lands in Alabama has agreed with the 
officers of this company to build an extension of this road 
from the present terminus at Jackson to a_connection with 
the Georgia Pacific at Columbus, Miss. The ‘agreement is 
that the extension is to be finished within two years. It is to 
be of standard gauge, and before its completion the old road 
from Natchez to Jackson is to be changed from its present 
geuge of 3 ft. 6 in. to the s rd. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—It is understood 
that the general offices of the leased New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio road, which have since the lease been maintained at 
Cleveland, will be moved to New York and consolidated with 
those of the Erie Co. By this arrangement a considerable 
saving in salary will be secured. 

The Philadeiphia Committee representing the holders of 
car trust bonds have received an offer of settlement from the 
company, which it is thought may lead to an agreement. 
The company offers to pay-the full 6 per cent. interest upon 
series C, D and E certiticates, provided it is released from 
any payments on the principal during 1885 ; to draw 1 per 
cent. of the principal each year in 1886 and 1887, 2 per cent. 
in 1888 and 1889, and thereafter 5 per cent. each year, with 
the right to increase the drawings to 10 per cent. yearly, 
should it be able to do so. For series F and G the company 
offers to pay 5 per cent. interest, with payments on pritcipal 
the same as noted above for the earlier series. To counter- 
balance the delay in the drawings of principal, the company 
will give alditional security to the trustees, and will agree to 
keep the equipment covered by the trusts in good repair and 
make good any losses from destruction of cars. 

The third or 6-ft. gauge rail is now being removed from 
the Honesdale Branch, and the work will be gradually contin- 
ued until it is taken up from the whole of the Delaware 
Division. There will then be no third rail on the road ex- 
cept in the Jersey vay yards, where it will be retained until 
the few remaining 6-tt. gauge locomotives are worn out in 
yard service. 


New York and New England.—tThe Receiver’s 
statements give the following figures for December and the 
three months of the fiscal year from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31: 


-—--December.-—. —Three months — 
e 1883. 





1884 1883. 1884 
Evruings.”...........$ 39059 $215,422 $800.462 $891,492 
Expenses........... 188.030 330.6u3 575,171 858,966 

Net earnirgs..... $51,020 $115.180* 225,291 $32,426 
Per cent. of exps . 73.7 153.7 71.9 96.4 
* Deficit. 


The net gain shown in December was thus $166,200. For 
the three months there was a decrease in gross earnings of 
90,930, or 10,2 per cent, ; a decrease in expenses of $283,795, 
or 31.9 per cent., and a resulting increase of $192,865, or 
595.3 per cent., in netearnings. The expenses in December, 
1883, were increased by charges made to close up accounts 
to the date of the Receiver’s appointment. : 

The Finance Committee has succeeded in making a com- 

vomise with the representatives of the New England Car 
rust. Under this agreement there i; to be paid over by the 
Receiver some $65,000 in cash, which has been earned by the 
car trust cats on the mileage basis. The holders of the car 
trust certificates are toexchange their securities for second 
mo 't bonds of t 1c compan, t» bear 3 per ecn’. i iterest 
r cent. 
on 


the whole property, the special lien on_ the cars is released, 
and the company, or the Receiver. will be able to dispose of 
them as may seem bést. 


Northern Central.—This company’s statement fer De- 
cember and the year ending Dec, 31 is as follows : 
~—-December.-—— 


, ————Year. ——— 

















1884 1883. 1884. 83. 

Earnings........442.268 $409152 $5,521,877 $6088, 191 

Operating exps.$269,437 $299,698 83,027,956 $3,351.549 
Extra. exps.. 83,612 90,975 440,437 480,056 
Toval exps....$353,099  $389.771 $3,468,393 33.831.605 
Net earn...... "$89,219 $19,881 $2,053,484 $2,256,526 


The year shows a decrease in gross earnings of $566,254, 
or 9.3 per cent.; a decrease in a expenses of $323,- 
593, and in extraordinary expenses of 339.619, making a de- 
crease in total expenses of 3363,212, or 9.5 per cent., and 
leaving a decrease in net earnings of #203,042, or 9.0 per 
cent., as the result. 


Northern (New Hampshire).—In the Supreme Court 
at Concord, N. H., Jan. 27, a preliminary hearing was had 
in the suit brought by certain stockholders to compel the 
directors to divide the surplus assets of the company. The 
Court said that it could not go into the merits of the case at 
the present time, but would make an order to prevent the 
directors from disposing of any of the assets before a further 
hearing, which was set for the April term of the Court. 


Oregon & California.—In the Ney York Supreme 

Court, Jan. 26, the Oregon & Transcontinental Co, made ap- 
lication for an injunction to restrain the Farmer’s Loan & 

rust Co., trustee, from issuing any more of this company’s 
second-mortgage bonds. The Transcontinental Co. claims to 
be the owner of 2,200 out of 2.610 of these bonds already is- 
sued. Interest is now in default, and the plaintiff claims that 
it will be seriously damaged by the issue of any more of the 
bonds, the security being already insufficient. For the trustee 
it was claimed that under the terms of the mortgage it has a 
right to issue 4,510 of the bonds. The Court reserved decis- 
ion. 

Pennsylvania.—The statement of business of all lines 
east of Pittsburgh and Erie for December, 1884, as compared 
with the same month in 1883, shows a decrease in gross earn- 
ings of $71,182 ; anincrease inexpenses of $15,816; a decrease 
in net earnings of $86,998. The12 months of 1884, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1883, show a decrease in gross 
earnings of $2,516,334; a decrease in expenses of $1,220,134; 
a decrease in net earnings of $1,296,200, 

Carrying out these differences we have the following : 


December: 1884. 1883, Inc. or Dec. Pe 
Earnings... ........ $3,769,397 $3,840,579 D $71,182 1.9 
Expenses ........... 2,673,108 2.657,202 I. 15,816 0.6 











Net earnings . .. $1,096,289 $1.183.287 D. $86,998 73 

Per cent. of exps... 70.9 69.2 I. ay 
rear; 

BACUINTS. ......0ssecse $48,566.7!7 $51.083.051 D $2.516,384 49 

MAB PONGOR. «0 00 cices 30,526,815 31,746.949 DV, 1.220.184 3.4 


Net earnings... ....$18,039.902 $19,336,102 D. $1,296,200 6.7 
Per cent. of exps.... 62.9 62.2 I, 0.8 ..i 

All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the twelve 
months of 1884 shows a deficiency in meeting all liabilities 
of $929,256, being a decrease as compared with the same 
period of 1883 of $1,741,925. Adding this to the net de- 
crease on the eastern lines, there is for the year a net falling 
off of 43,038,125 on the whole system, 





Philadelphia & Reading.—In the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in Philadelphia, Jan. 26, another petition was filed 
for leave to intervene in the bill for the foreclosure of the gen- 
eral mortgage. This petition is filed by B. H. Bartol and 
others, owners of bonds, and they ask the Court for an order 
directing the Receivers to pay out no money except for oper- 
ating expenses without special order of the Court and notice 
to the petitioners. . 

The Committee of the board of managers, to which was 
referred the report of the committee on reorganization, has 
presented its report to the board. The report agrees with the 
principles laid down by the Committee on reorganization, 
which were as follows : 

**1. That the fixed charges must be brought within the 
limit of net earnings, and that no higher estimate of those 
earnings should be made than the earnings of last year. 

‘2. That the existing order of priorities must be main- 
tained. 

**3,. That the floating debt must be funded, and that mean- 
time it must be dealt with in detail at the best discretion of 
the Receivers.” 

The report continues by recommending that the coal-land 
mortgages be reduced in interest at a rate based upon the 
value of the several tracts. The New Jersey Central lease 
they recommend should be continued ; dividends, however, 
on the stock of that company to be reduced to an amount 
which the net earnings of the road will cover. On the general 
mortgage they recommend that the January coupons be paid 
in cash, and that for three years to come each January cou- 
— be paid in cash and the July coupons in scrip, redeema- 

le out of first surplus earnings, the sinking fund to be sus- 
pended for at least three years. 

The report approves that of the reorganization committee, 
recommending the conversion of the income mortgage bonds, 
the adjustment scrip and the first series of 5 per cent. consols, 
into new 6 per cent. income bonds, and the exchange of the 
second series of consols and the convertible 7s into new 5 per 
cent. income bonds, the exchange including coupons up to 
Feb, 1. The debenture bonds and Susquehanna Canal obliga- 
tions also to be converted into income bonds. As to the pre- 
ferred stock, the amount of which is small, it is recommended 
that all claims for past dividends be paid in common stock 
and the dividends hereafter be made payable only if earned, 

As to the floating debt, the committee states that while 
that debt should be funded, no definite arrangements can yet 
be proposed for doing this work. It is recommended that the 
written consent of all parties in interest be asked, to be given 
with the condition that it shall be binding only when a suffi- 
cient amount in interest shall have been signed to the pro- 

posed agreement, and that March 31 next be fixed as the 
imit of time for receiving assents. It is also suggested that the 
agreement include a clause providing that no money arising 
from income be used for any other purpose than the pay- 
ments of working expenses, renewals, fixed charges or in- 
terest on income bonds, and that none of the securities to be 
surrendered or exchanged under this plan shall hereafter be 
used as collateral security for any loan by the company. In 
conclusion the committee says: 

‘** To conclude, we are satisfied that the large economies al- 
ready in operation, with those which are still being intro- 
duced, should be regarded as a margin to-meet adverse con- 
tingencies. We call attention to these points : 

** First. That foreclosure is inevitable and probably near, 
ee prevented by such amicable reorganization as is pro- 
posed. 

‘Second, That the revenue we reckon on, though reason- 
ably certain under such reorganization, will surely not be 
pon he in case the property should be torn asunder by fore- 
closure sale, 





‘“‘ Third. That under this plan each class of creditors gets 
at once, without dispute, delay or cost, all that it could hope 
to get-after suffering the vexations of even a perfectly suc- 
cessful litigation. ch creditor, according to his present 
relative priority. is to receive everything that the property 
ean in the best circumstances be made to earn for him. 

‘* Fourth. Supposing the plan to fail through refusal or ne- 
glect of junior creditors to accept it, they then lose by fore- 
closure all their rights, unless they can combine to supply 
from their own pockets an amount of money greatly in excess 
of that which under this plan can, it is believed, be obtained 
upon the credit of the company and pledge of its own securi- 
ties. 

‘Even the general mortgage bondholders, in case they 
should, after the inevitable delay and cost, succeed in form- 
ing a solid combination, and in acquiring by foreclosure the 
property covered by their mortgage, would be far from pos- 
sessing the magnificent estate and enormous earning power of 
the great property now held together by the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad Co. Foreclosure would doubtless sacri- 
fice the extremely valuable franchises of the company, and 
also various leases and tributary connections to an extent im- 
possible to foresee. 

** A very large sum of money, estimated at $5,000,000 to 
%10,000,000, would have to be raised to discharge receivers’ 
debts and other obligations, besides great sums for working 
capital, etc., to enable the curtailed new organization to carry 
on. business.” 

The board received and approved the report and voted to 
recommend its acceptance by the creditors and stockholders. 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—At a meet- 
ing held in New York Jan. 22, the directors reported the 
facts, which have been hitherto noted in our columns, in rela- 
tion to their refusal to issue new stock to the Pennsylvania 
Co, in payment.for betterments made on the road. They 
also reported the proposed plan by which the stock of the 
company is to be exchanged for bonds bearing the same rate 
of interest, thus leaving the lessee in entire possession of the 
stock. A committee was appointed to examine into the pro- 
posed plan and into all matters in controversy with the lessee, 
with instructions to report a permanent plan of settlement to 
an adjourned meeting. 


Raleigh & Albemarle.—This company is trying to 
make arrangements for the extension of its road from 'lar- 
boro, N. C., westward to Raleigh, and for that purpose asks 
the North Carolina Legislature for assistance by a grant of 
convict labor. The company also desires to extend its road 
from its present eastern terminus at Williamstown down the 
south side of the Roanoke to Plymouth. 


Richmond & Allegheny.—Ata meeting of the bond- 
holders in New York, Jan. 23, a plan was submited under 
which the road is to be sold under foreclosure and a new com- 
pany organized, which shall issue $5,000,000 in first-mort- 
gage 5 per cent. bonds, $5,000,000 preferred stock and 
$5,000,000 common stock, to be divided as follows: Holders 
of present first-mortgage bonds to receive their par value in 
new bonds, and 30 per cent. in preferred stock to represent 
unpaid coupons. The holders of present second mor- 
tgage bonds to receive 60 per cent. of their par value in 
preferred stock, which will take $2,400,000, .'The new com- 
mon stock will be divided, 30 per cent. to the present first- 
mortgage bond holders, and the remainder to holders of the 
present common stock, who will pay an assessment of 3 per 
cent, This will leave the new company $1,100,000 of pre- 
ferred stock in the treasury to be used as may be required. 
The plan was approved by the bond holders present and a 
committee appointed to secure the consent of others and to 
carry the plan into effect. 


Saginaw, Tuscola & Huron.—The round-house at 
East Saginaw, Mich., was burned on the morning of Jan. 26. 
Four passenger cars were also destroyed, and a locomotive 
was badly damaged. The loss is partly covered by insurance, 


Selma & Cahaba Vallev.—This company has been or- 
ganized at Selma, Ala., to build a railroad from that town up 
the Cahaba Valley, about 50 miles, to the coal ‘fields in the 
up ~' part of that valley. The incorporators are all residents 
of Selma, 


Southern Central.—It is announced that this road will 
be hereafter operated by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
That company has for some years owned a large interest in 
the road and has guaranteed some of its bonds. The road ex- 
tends from a connection with the Pennsylvania & New York 
road at the Pennsylvania state line northward to Fairhaven, 
N. Y., on Lake Ontario, a distance of 114 miles. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—On application of 
what is known as the Quigley Committee, representing a por- 
tion of the bondholders, the United States Circuit Court has 
entered a new order, authorizing the committee to be substi- 
tuted for the railway company as purchaser of the terminal 
property in East St. Louis. This property consists of right of 
way for about three miies and some 80 acres of land in East St. 
Louis. It was purchased originally by the company for 
$75,000, on which about $30,000 were paid on account, and 
the deeds left in trust to be delivered when the payments 
should be completed. The value of this property since the 
purchase has been increased by the laying of tracks and 
other improvements, and its use is considered essential to the 
road, as all the property in East St. Louis available for railroad 
use is n0w pretty well taken up. The order, however, has 
the condition that any bondholders not represented by this 
committee shall have, until March 1 next, the privilege of 
joining in the purchase; due notice being given ot this order 

y advertisements in the papers published in the cities where 
the bondholders chiefly reside. 1t will be seen that this order 
does not confer any preference or exclusive privileges on the 
Quigley Committee, but gives the bondholders represented 
by the opposition committee an opportunity to secure equal 
advantages, 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—In the Illinois Circuit 
Court at Springficld last week, counsel for the Central Trust 
Co. of New York filed a bill for the foreclosure of the gen- 
eral mortgage. Counsel for the company immediately made 
application for a removal of the bill to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, A similar suit was also begun by the counsel for 
the Central Trust Co. in the Indiana state court. 


Wind Gap & Delaware.—The Court has dissolved the 
temporary injunction against the construction of this road, 
holding that the company is legally organized and has a right 
to build its road. The company is building an extension of 
the Lehigh & Lackawanna road to Bangor, Pa., to reach the 
large slate quarries there. 


Wisconsin Central.—This company opened its new 
line to St. Paul Jan. 26. Something like a war occurred at 
the Milwaukee terminus, where the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Co. finally succeeded in preventing the through St. 
Paul sleeping cars from going out over the new line. 

Officers of the company say that they intend to force at 
once a settlement of the question whether their contract for 
the use of the Milwaukee & St. Paul tracks into Milwaukee 
, includes St. Paul business or not. If it is decided against 
thcm; tkey say tat tle construc inn of tke‘r own line te Mi» 
waukee and Chicago will be pushed without delay. 








